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For the Woman’s Journal. 


AN APRIL MUSING. 





BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


The ‘“‘merry, merry Spring,” we used to call it; 
It seems not so to my sad heart to-day. 

The hopeful-hearted and the helpful-handed, 
How, one by one, from earth they pass away! 


Pass without seeing one sheaf of the harvest 
In summer sunshine ripen goldenly ; 

Die without tasting one grape of the cluster 
To purple in the better By-and-By! 


But ere my wild words run to weak despairing, 
A legend old comes back with all its grace, 
How once a prophet in the field of Ardath 
Fed upon flowers for a seven days’ space. 


Before him then uprose a mystic vision, 
And wondrous words his heart in faith made strong, 
While lessons great of warning and of promise 
Through strange Apocalyptic symbols throng. 


Ah, did the souls erewhile who tarried with us 
Leave for the Future all the corn and wine, 

In self-forgetful gladness, while they feasted 
On hopes, such hopes as gave them dreams divine, 


Knowing full well the harvest and the vintage 
Would surely come, and brightest blessings bring? 
Almost I hear their words of mild reproving, 
**Look not for more than bloom when 'tis but Spring.” 
Dublin, Ind. 





—~oo——— 


EXCEPTIONAL PEOPLE AND AVERAGE 
PEOPLE. 


Surprise is sometimes expressed that 
certain women who have marked out for 
themselves a sphere of great usefulness 
are yet indifferent or opposed to Woman 
Suffrage. But in this case, my only sur- 
prise is at the surprise. The indifference 
is the most natural thing in the world. 
Those who have raised themselves to in- 
fluence by personal qualities are rarely the 
persons to remember that the mass of man- 
kind have merely average qualities. They 
are like the man who has a remarkable 
natural gift for business and who says to 
the poor man ‘You have only to do as I 
do.” But what concerns the community 
is the comfort and prosperity of those who 
have only an average business talent; and 
so in public affairs the object of universal 
suffrage is to provide for the opinion and 
influence of the average voter. 

He is indeed the person who needs this 
provision. A man of great wealth or great 
power of leadership or a great orator or 
writer, may easily grow indifferent to his 
ballot: just as a millionaire may not care 
to draw his witness-fee of seventy-five 
cents after testifying in court. The greater 
in this case excludes the less—renders it 
unimportant, leaves no demand for it. But 
the provision of a witness-fee is to put it 
in the power of the average man to testify 
in court without financial inconvenience ; 
and the object of suffrage is to give to the 
average voter au opportunity of influence, 
however small, which he otherwise would 
not have. For he is not a man of great 
wealth or extraordinary organizing or 
rhetorical or literary power. If he were, 
the ballot would be to him a secondary 
matter. 

Here is, for instance, Miss Dorothea Dix, 
an aged lady who has for many years de- 
voted herself to going from State to State, 
promoting the welfare of theinsane. With 
independent means, great persistence and 
a persuasive voice, she has accomplished, 
no doubt, some important results. She is 
not unnaturally opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage or indifferent to it; in very much 
the same way in which a man who has 
made his mark without the aid of common 
schools is apt to undervalue them; or as 
an Astor or a Vanderbilt does not concern 
himself very much about five-cent savings’ 
banks. ‘These things are for the average 
person; the person of exceptional ability 
does not need them. 

Again, I have a neighbor, a married lady, 
who is the Lady Bountiful of the neighbor- 
hood,—who is herself a ‘“‘Board of Asso- 
ciated Charities” in one person. Shehasa 
household and a family, and also takes 











charge of the charities of one whole ward 
of the city, so that every autumn we all 
subscribe for a certain sum of money “to 
be expended by Mrs. H. W. Paine”; and 
thereafter refer all applicants to her. It is 
an enormous amount for one person to un- 
dertake; few men perhaps could accom- 
plish so much; but she does it. Now there 
lies before me a pamphlet of forty-three 
pages by the daughter of this excellent 
lady, entitled ‘-A remonstrant view of 
Woman Suffrage.” It is not published, but 
it is signed “J. W. P.” and there is no se- 
eret as to its authorship, so there can be no 
impropriety in referring to it. There seein 
to be many sensible things in it, although 
it is apparently written by a person who 
has never attended a Woman Suffrage 
meeting in her life, and therefore devotes 
much pains to knocking down women of 
straw. In this pamphlet Miss Paine says 
(p. 29) **We believe in every kind of edu- 
eation which can possibly profit the sex, 
and in every opportunity for exceptional wom- 
en which does not involve an accompany- 
ing train of the incompetent.” (‘The italics 
are my own.) This seems to me an exceed- 
ingly natural attitude for a lady situated 
like this writer to take. Accustomed to 
see extraordinary labors performed by an 
exceptional woman, in her own mother’s 
case, she dismisses the average woman, 
very naturally, as belonging to the ‘train 
of the incompetent.” 

But the cause of Woman Suffrage is the 
cause of the average woman, just as that 
Universal Suffrage which Mr. Parkman so 
detests in the case of men is the cause of the 
average man. Now the average woman 
has not the exceptional ability of Miss 
Dix or Miss Paine, or the leisure to leave 
her household for hours or days together, 
or the pecuniary independence to be freed 
from all personal responsibility as to self- 
support. But she has opportunity, like 
the average man, to observe and reflect. 
Like him, she forms opinions as to public 
affairs, at least is beginning to do so; and 
wishes, or is beginning to wish, fora direct 
means of influence, instead of one remote 
and indirect. Her very needs and limita- 
tions may teach her, as they teach the 
average man, some lessons which those 
who are called wiser do not know. She ecan- 
not, like the exceptional woman, be a 
whole charity-board in her own person; 
but she can at least aid in selecting some 
honest man who shall be Mayor and an- 
other who shall be Overseer of the Poor. 
To give her the opportunity to do just this 
is, I take it, precisely what Republican 
government means. T. W. H. 


a 
M. J. SAVAGE ON WOMAN'S “SPHERE.” 


Last Sunday, the Rev. M. J. Savage 
preached in Unity Church on ‘**Woman’s 
Sphere.” He said: 


Some one asked me the other day, ‘‘Why 
do you speak on woman's sphere; why not 
on man’s?” T was very glad to have the 
question propounded, as it gives me an 
opportunity to make a public answer. 

The newspapers are full of the subject; 
it is being discussed on the platforms and 
preached about in our pulpits, for it is not 
only liberal ministers who take up these 
topics. I take it up for the very simple 
and plain reason that man—at least, here 
in America—has reached the freedom to 
determine what his sphere in lite shall be, 
except in this or that case where parental 
influence or some local pressure may de- 
termine it. Each one of us here to-day, 
each one of us men, is free, so far as this 
matter of his life is concerned, to do what- 
ever he can or will. If he does not do 
something nobler and better; if he does 
not reach some high distinction—reach 
some lofty level in society, art, literature 
or politics, it is not because of any artifi- 
cial obstruction. It is because he has not 
the nerve, brain or character to carry him 
to that — which he looks upon with 
longing and cannot attain. In other words, 
men are at last free to make for themselves 
their spheres as they will. I have already 
told you that this has not always been 
true, but it is true to-day. Is it true of 
woman? Men and women may stand sub- 
stantially on the same level in regard to 
some of these, but in very many very im- 
portant opportunities woman has been left 
behind in the race. You and I know that 
there are a thousand things tabooed for 
women that are practically free for men. 
There are avenues along which she may 
look that she may not enter. There are 
professions she may desire to practise that 
are practically prohibited to her, or where- 
in she is met by social, religious or politi- 
cal prejudices, or the dissuasion of friends. 
She is not free, in this regard, as a man is 
free. I am not discussing at present why 
this is. I am discussing merely the fact. 
Man is free at last, and woman is not. That 
is the reason why woman’s sphere is being 
discussed, and why it will be discussed for 
one ears to come. And yet, I think, 
possibly, there has been a little too free 
use of the words, “the tyrant man,” in 
this connection. Man is not the only one 





to blame, if any one is to blame. Man is 
not the only one who has kept back the 
advancing footsteps of woman in her de- 
sire to free herself from the obstructions 
that have hindered her pathway in the 
past. Man is net putting obstructions to- 
day in the way of what woman desires in 
the State of Massachusetts: it is the indif- 
ference, the carelessness of woman in this 
particular—it is the conservative instinct 
and nature of woman, that shares, at least, 
with man whatever of blame may be at- 
tached to him. ‘There has never been a 
time in the history of the world, so far as 
I am aware, where there has been a domi- 
nant political, religious or social institu- 
tion, that women, in a mass, have not clung 
to it with more tenacity thanmen. Women 
have at least been as anxious to fetter 
themselves as men have been to keep them 
fettered. I speak of women as a whole. 


To illustrate this point, Mr. Savage re- 
ferred to a story which lately appeared in 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, written by Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, wherein a 
German lady, walking with an American 
gentleman in the streets of a German city, 
insisted upon carrying a large bundle, be- 
cause she was ashamed to walk with a 
gentleman who would so demean himself 
as to carrya bundle. It was proper enough 
for the woman to carry it, as it was the 
custom of the country, but not the man. 
To illustrate this point further, Mr. Savage 
referred to the burning of widows in India, 
and the tenacity with which women in the 
lower condition of human society cling to 
the principles of polygamy among the 
Mormons in Utah. Precisely such a spirit 
was manifested by the slaves, who greatly 
pitied a negro who had no master to look 
after him. ‘This indicates simply how peo- 
ple become adjusted to their condition, so- 
cial, religious aud political, without any 
regurd as to whether they are right or 
wrong. 

Continuing, Mr. Savage said: 


Women are not as free as they ought 
to be, and there are obstructions to be 
removed, that they may have perfect 
and practical liberty to make for them- 
selves their own spheres. Why all this 
talk about woman’s sphere? Does not 
woman have all the liberty she knows how 
to-use, or all that is good for her to have? 
This is the question which man commonly 
asks, and it seems to me that it is a sting- 
ing insult. What business has any man 
or any body of men in America to decide 
for any woman, or any body of women, as 
to whether she has as much liberty as is 
good for her! ‘This is her business. 
When we concede that women have the 
right to decide that we as men have all 
the liberty that is good for us, why then, 
perhaps, we can ask the question, but now 
we cannot ask it with very good grace, as 
we haye all we choose to take, and they 
have only what we choose to give. ‘This 
is really the attitude of things in America 
to-day. From the beginning of the world 
until now. woman has only had what man 
has chosen to give—no less, no more. 
This has sprung out of the very simple 
fact that woman has always been physi- 
cally the weaker, and has been depen- 
dent upon man. It has always been in 
the power of some man or body of men, to 
give to women, or a woman, home, clothes, 
adornments and indulgences by his social 
station, position or power, and only here 
and there, and now and then, has any wom- 
an been so situated that she could take 
these things for herself. She has gener- 
ally stood in an inferior and comparative- 
ly enfeebled condition, and asked for what 
she received at the hands of a practical 
master. Very rarely has woman been able 
to do anything other than this. There are 
several serious hinderances herein America 
and in Massachusetts in the way of a wom- 
an’s making her sphere for herself with pre- 
cisely the same freedom that man makes 
his sphere for himself. I should be asham- 
ed to argue for the right of any woman 
to do this. I think if you look at it, there 
is not a gentleman here who would not be 
ashamed to discuss the question as to 
whether any particular woman had a right 
to be just as free asa man. Whether it is 
expedient, whether it is wise, whether it is 
proper, is another question. 

For years, when people have asked me 
why has not woman the same right in 
these opportunities as man, I have always 
been dumb; I have never found a respec- 
table answer to give. I spoke in one of 
the sermons in this course concerning the 
slavery of women to the kitchen, and call- 
ed the kitchen, as it exists to-day, what I 
believe it will be unanimously called in 
future ages—a relic of barbarism. Wom- 
en are decried because they have not a 
passionate love for the kitchen. I honor 
them for it. I hope the day will come 
when they will be no more bound to it 
than their husbands are. I never could 
see why it is a woman’s business to cook 
any more than a man’s. Men in this nine- 
teenth century are regarded as the best 
cooks; they have learned it as a science; 
have studied it as an art. It is not my 
purpose to dwell on this, but only to touc 
on it as one of the things which we are to 
hope for when the world gets wholly civi- 
lized. The best women of the world are 
now slaves to the process by which the 
food is prepared to keep our bodies alive. 
How can you expect, then, women to have 
strong brains for working out the higher 
ideal? 








I am to touch now on what I consider a 
very serious hinderance in the way of 
woman’s advancing and taking her place 
side by side with her husband and father— 
the much-talked-about and much-ridiculed 
and the very-little-seriously-treated sub- 
ject of dress. As the result of long ages of 
experiment, man has become practically 
free from the bondage of the question, 
‘“‘Wherewithal shall [ be clothed?” He 
knows now, if he can earn enough money 
to pay for it, all he has to do is to leave 
his order at his tailor’s. He has not to 
plan for weeks and weeks as to what he 
shall wear. As far as woman is concern- 
ed, nothing of this sort can be. ‘There are 
some serious indictments, it seems to me, 
from a standpoint of health, morals and 
brains, to be brought against woman's 
dress. In the first place, every physician 
knows that woman burdens herself in such 
a way with her clothing as to make it im- 
possible, in nine cases out of ten, for her 
to enjoy perfect health. Her shoes and her 
skirts and almost every article of her gar- 
ments injure her somewhere, so that there 
is very serious danger of a permanent de- 
terioration of the race unless woman in 
some way becomes freer. You know well 
enough that I am not an advocate of ugli- 
ness in women, for I consider it, as I have 
said more than once, a woman's duty to 
look as well as shecan. But certainly nine 
out of ten of the fashions that have prevail- 
ed during the last hundred years have not 
looked well, even to women, except while 
they have worn them. If they have turn- 
ed back to a last year’s fashion-plate, it 
has been the laughing-stock of society. If 
some sculptor from the glorious ages of 
Greece could only put into marble a fash- 
ionable society woman of to-day as she ap+ 
pears at an evening party, and then keep it 
for a hundred years, would it attract at- 
tention in the world except as a curiosity? 
‘There are three considerations in the mat- 
ter of dress which should be observed— 
health, comeliness, and such simplicity as 
shall save the whole race of womankind 
from spending so large a part of their time 
thinking aboutit. It is physically injurious 
to-day; it interferes, as it seems to me. in 
the development of the physical and moral 
culture of the race. It will beso until 
some one is wise enough to develop a 
healthful costume for woman that shall not 
at the same time make her as hideous as a 
searecrow ‘The great trouble with the 
productions made in this direction so far 
is that no woman could be found who 
would adopt those brought forward by 
those interested in dress reform. 


In regard to education, the opportunities 
of woman should be as great and as free 
as those of man. As it is now, only a few 
universities and higher schools are open 
to her, and she is accorded a woman's 
course of education. Can any one tell me 
what a woman’s course of education is? 
Is there any sex in knowledge? Is there 
any reason why woman should not know 
the facts of this great universe, which is 
the stage upon which she plays her part? 
Is there any reason she should not know 
the laws of her own body and brain, pre- 
cisely as man wishes to know them? Is 
there any reason why she should not study 
the development of human society, history, 
political Jaws, forces and organizations, 
and so be able to comprehend the develop- 
ment of the world of which she is a part? 
I do not know of one single department of 
study or investigation that is fitting for 
man that is not equally fitting for woman. 
I don’t know of any work which woman is 
fitted todo which she should not do. To 
illustrate the ideas of the women of society 
in regard to work, Mr. Savage here read 
from George W. Cable’s ‘*The Grandiss- 
imes.” and cited anfinstance where a lady 
of his acquaintance, who was suddenly re- 
duced in circumstances, had supported her 
family and earned $10,000 a year, all 
through her own efforts. This example, 
he said, was a noble one for society wom- 
en to follow. Passing to the concluding 
portion of his sermon, Mr. Savage took up 
the question of citizenship for women. He 
said: *‘l am aware I am treading on ques- 
tionable ground, but I have no apology to 
make. Women certainly take an interest 
in the government under which they live, 
for it touches their interests whether they 
are weak or not. Men are perpetually 
making laws dealing with the property of 
women without asking theie leave. We 
are taking away from the women of Mas- 
sachusetts $2,000,000 a year without asking 
their leave or giving them an opportunity 
to say what shall be done with it. If there 
were 60,000 men taxed in this State without 
their being ableto say something in regard 
to what shall be done with it, there would 
be screaming of the American eagle and 
an agitation throughout this country until 
there was a reform. Ido not know of any 
reason why a woman should not vote as a 
man. I would give her precisely the same 
liberty as a man. I callupon all the world, 
if there is any one in it who has a respect- 
able reason to give why women should not 
vote, to give it. I have not found it yet, 
although I have read almost everything 
that has been written on the subject on 
both sides.” Mr. Savage here referred to 
some of the popular arguments against 
woman suffrage. In conclusion he said: 
“It seems to me, then, that right and jus- 
tice and honor call upon man to make 
woman just as freee as himself to seek her 
sphere in precisély the same way as him- 
self, unhindered by any artificial obstruc- 
tions and controlled only as man is con- 
trolled—by the inherent and eternal forces 
of his own nature. When this is done, I 
believe we shall find that man has taken 
one great forward step in civilization.” 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. LAuRA G. Frxen has prepared a 
set of temperance and equal rights songs. 


Miss EMILY FAITHFULL will bring out 
in the autumn a volume entitled ‘Three 
Visits to America.” 

Mrs. JOHN SCHUMACHER has prepared 
a lecture on ‘The Life of the Virgin Mary 
as told by the Painters,” which she will 
illustrate by the stereopticon. 


Miss LILIAN WHITING has an excellent 
article in the Traveller suggested by the 
recommendation of Rey. M. J. Savage, to 
‘*Abolish the Kitchen.” 


Mrs. EsTHER WATTLES, who, for many 
years, has occupied a responsible position 
at Oberlin, has resigned her place at La- 
dies’ Hall, and is now at the home of her 
daughter, in Warren, Ohio. 


Dr. MARIE HASLEP AND Dr. SARAH 
STOCKTON have been elected by the Mar- 
ion Co. (Ind.) Medical Society delegates to 
the Indiana State Medical Society, which 
will meet in Indianapolis in June. 


Mr&. ApA. C. BOWLEs is superintendent 
of the department of scientific instruction 
in schools for the Mass. W.C.T.U. She 
is almost constantly in the lecture field, 
and is meeting with well-deserved success. 


Susan B. ANTHONY is visiting Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in Johnstown, 
after which she expects to return to Roch- 
ester to complete the third volume of the 
woman suffrage history. 

Miss BEATRICE PARSONS, of London, 
was the winner of the highest honors of 
the recent Cambridge University examina- 
tions, in which no less than three thou- 
sand bright British girls competed. 


Miss REBECCA GRATZ—whose brother, 
Benjamin Gratz, recently died, the oldest 
member of the Philadelphia bay—was the 
original of Scott’s Rebecea in ‘*Iyanhoe,”’ 
having been described to Scott by Wash- 
ington Irving, whose friend she was. 


Miss HELENE Cooper, of Brooklyn, 
caused the arrest of two young men for 
brutally beating a poor horse, They were 
brought before Judge Duffy, who com- 
mended the young lady for her tender- 
heartedness, and held the men in default of 
$300 each for trial. 


Mrs. MARTHA P. LOWE edits an inter- 
esting departmentin the Unitarian Review 
entitled ‘*Things at Home and Abroad,” 
which covers a wide scope of interests 
from a religious point of view, and it also 
includes various phases of human prog- 
ress in other directions, and is a most val- 
uable addition to the Review. 

Mrs. CAROLINE GILKEY RoGeErs, of 
Lansingburg, N. Y., who could not be 
counted as a ‘‘taxable inhabitant” of the 
town, though a tax-payer, is an artist, and 
has now for the first time on exhibition a 
screen of three panels, the two outer ones 
containing massive groups of roses on the 
left, and of hollyhocks on the right, bright- 
ened by a mass of wisterias in the centre. 


Miss MARY VAN VRANKEN, of Geneva, 
N. Y., who has held a position in the in- 
ternal revenue bureau, discharging its du- 
ties with unusual business ability, was 
promoted by Secretary Folger, at the in- 
stance of Commissioner Evans, to an 
eighteen-hundred-dollar clerkship. This 
is the second instance only in the records 
of all the departments in Washington in 
which a woman clerk has reached the 
eighteen-hundred-dollar grade. In her ex- 
amination for promotion Miss Van Vran- 
ken attained nearly the maximum of 100 
per cent. 

Mrs. ANNA OTTENDORFER, the late edi- 
tor and proprietor of The New York Staats- 
Zeitung, was born in Wurtzburg, Bavaria, 
on February 11, 1815, and came to New 
York in 1836 as the wife of Jacob Uhl, who 
started a printing-office in Frankfort St. 
In 1845 he bought The Staats-Zeitung, then 
a small weekly, and soon turned it into a 
daily. His wife was her husband’s able, 
hardworking co-laborer in his newspaper 
enterprise. Mr. Uhl died in April, 1852, 
and his widow took control of the paper. 
In 1859, she married Oswald Ottendorfer. 
For many years Mrs. Ottendorfer took an 
active part in the business management of 
the paper. She was noted for her benevo- 
lence. She founded and endowed liberal- 
ly several public institutions, and always 
had an open hand for the deserving poor. 
In 1875, she founded the Isabella Home for 
Women ; in 1881, the Hermann Uhl Educa- 
tional Fund; in 1882, the Women’s Pavil- 
ion of the German Hospital; and in 1883, 





the German Dispensary. 
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A PRUSSIAN QUEEN. 


The mother of the present Emperor of 
Germany was a princess of the poor, bar- 
ren little Principality of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, and as girls, she and her sisters 
were brought up with the closest economy. 
They mended their own dresses, and even 
made their own shoes. ‘Then a more bril- 
liant lot dawned upon the third daughter, 
and she who was afterward to bejknown 
as the beautiful Queen Louisa, the best 
beloved queen whom Prussia has ever 
had, was ‘betrothed through family influ- 
ence to Frederick William,’ the young 
Crown Prince of Prussia, a silent, bashful 
youth, a few years her senior. ‘Their wed- 
ding, celebrated with all due magnificence 
on the Christmas Eve of 1793, must have 
been a gorgeous spectacle, for the superb 
silver salon in the Old Palace, at Berlin, 
was ablaze with hundreds of wax tapers 
which were reflected a thousand-fold in 
the sparkling metal of chandeliers and bal- 
conies; the embroidered waistcoats and 
lace ruffles and powdered hair of the court- 
jers added an element of picturesqueness 
to the scene that black dress-coats can 
never give, and the ladies were resplen- 
dent in jewels and rich brocades, and wore 
trains so long that it required six pages 
to carry them. ‘The bride’s dress was of 
silvery lace, and her corsage was a glitter- 
ing mass of diamonds like the diamond 
crown upon her head. She was nearly 
seventeen at the time, a pretty, shy slip of 
a girl, who blushed and almost cried as she 
felt the envious gaze of these strangers, 
while the tedious ceremonial of the ‘Torch. 
Dance dragged itself along. 

This, unlike most royal marriages, 
proved a most fortunate one, and Louisa 
and her husband were very happy in each 
other and in their children. She was more 
intelligent than the king, and was a wise 
counsellor for him in many respects, but 
she never took a prominent part in poli- 
ties, and what influence she used was exert- 
ed quietly and indirectly. ‘The young Crown 
Princess found other work awaiting her 
inexperienced hands than that of backing a 
political party. For years her father-in- 
law’s court had been a hot-bed of corrup- 
tion; a decent man hesitated to make one 
of the court ladies his wife; disgraceful 
orgies and a low state of morality prevail- 
ed, and it fell to her lot to cleanse this 
Augean stable. So far as it lay in her pow- 
er as Crown Princess, Louisa altered this 
state of things, and after she became 
queen, she did away with it altogether. 

Her wish was always for simplicity in 
dress and way of living, and her husband, 
whose tastes were like her own, supported 
her in her plans for retrenchment. She 
was not a specially brilliant or intellectual 
woman; if she had been, she would proba- 
bly have found herself sadly out of place 
amid the trammels of court life, but she had 
a clear intelligence cultivated by long and 
careful training, great common-sense, and 
much tact and sweetness of disposition. 
Wit was not hers, but she had the gift of a 
most charming manner, and a certain soft 
brightness of look and speech which were 
very pleasing. In her, too, a beautiful 
soul was enshrined in a beautiful body, and 
personal loveliness is a possession no more 
to be undervalued in a queen than in her 
subject sisters. In the palace of the Em- 
peror in Berlin, above the writing-table in 
his private room, there hung a portrait of 
her, taken when she was perhaps twenty- 
eight or thirty years of age, which corrob- 
orates the stories told of her remarkable 
loveliness. The hair is pure blonde. the 
features clearly cut and delicate, but the 
great charm of the face is its radiant, al- 
most angelic expression. In coloring and 
character it is such a head as Raphael 
loved to give to his saints and madonnas, 
and a heavenly light seems resting on the 
parted lips and beaming from the beautiful 
eyes. 

Of the early years of her married life 
many pretty stories are told, how a shab- 
bily dressed woman, who was evidently 
unfamiliar with the palace, strayed into 
the royal pew in a church in Potsdam and 
sat down. When the congregation was 
passing out, the Oberhofmeisterin, a dame 
of starched and ceremonious ideas, took 
it upon herself to rebuke the stranger 
sharply for what she termed her insolent 
intrusion. The poor woman, quite inno- 
cent of any offence, was shocked and star- 
tled to find what she had done, and begged 
Bishop Eylert, who had preached that day, 
to set her right with the queen. Before 
she had left his house, there came a mes- 
senger from Louisa, summoning hii to an 
immediate audience. He found her almost 
as much disturbed as his visitor, and there 
were tears in her eyes when she told him 
to explain to the stranger that the rude- 
ness which had been shown her was much 
regretted by the queen, who believed, with 
the king, that noble and peasant were alike 
in God’s sight, and that it was not unfit- 
ting they should sit side by side in 
His house. One charming example of her 
tact and the sweet graciousness that lay at 
the root of her nature was her habit when 





she gave her yearly harvest festival to the 


peasants on her estate at Puntz, of com- 
manding her court ladies, who preferred 
muslin and straw hats on such rural occa- 
sions, to appear in their fine dresses and 
jewels. Her happy instinct told her that 
the peasants would rega:d such splendor 
as the greatest honor imaginable. 

But the current of Louisa’s life did not 
always flow on placidly as in these early 
years. Perhaps, like some other princess- 
es who have worn it, she was really most 
fortunate in her title of unfortunate. Her 
gentle virtues, which might have been for- 
gotten ina time of peace and prosperity, 
gleam with a soft enduring lustre against 
the gloomy background of privatjon and 
exile, and her figure stands out white and 
shining in the darkness which Napoleon's 
sway spread over Germany. The griefs 
and misfortunes she underwent in these 
years are matter of history. Her inter- 
view with Napoleon at ‘Tilsit is one of 
those things that cling tenaciously in the 
memory when more important events are 
forgotten. Indeed, the harsh handling of 
fortune has lent Queen Louisa a certain 
quality of dramatic picturesqueness rather 
beyond her deserts. The beautiful queen 
fleeing by rough, secret paths over the 
hills after the battle of Jena, with a 
single gentleman for escort, and wrapped 
in a coarse horseman’s cloak for protec- 
tion against the weather, flashes out upon 
us with a touch of that spirit that has 
made the personality of some women live 
for all time. So, too, when she and her 
children lived for days in a peasant’s cot- 
tage with the earth for floor and the rain 
dripping down upon them from the roof; 
or when she fled, too ill to sit upright, and 
lying covered with shawls in a carriage in 
a driving snow-storm, from Kénigsburg to 
Memel., the last extremity of her kingdom, 
a dreary two-days’ journey along the nar- 
row belt of wind-driven sand, lashed on 
one side by the waves of che Baltic, and on 
the other by those of the Kirische Haff. 
Then before she was thirty-five, death came 
upon her in her old home, so suddenly, 
that there was scarcely time to summon her 
husband to her side. She died of heart 
disease, and it is no wonder that rumor 
still has it that her heart was broken by 
Prussia’s misfortunes. 

In Berlin there are many memorials of 
her, and all tell the same story. In the 
little old palace of Monbejon, some of the 
rooms are filled with her dresses and per- 
sonal belongings; and time, which has 
given such an air of grotesqueness and rag- 
picker-like dreariness to the cast-off clothes 
of many dead-and-gone worthies far great- 
er than herself, has touched these most 
kindly. The quaint, short-waisted, scanty- 
skirted gowns of delicately tinted silks 
and muslins are odd and pretty; the huge 
Leghorn hats trimmed with white ribbons 
and lined with white silk, yellowed now, 
are still dainty; the fine crape shawls, the 
embroidered needle-books, the trim little 
slippers, with high heels and shining 
buckles, all breathe of a personality that 
was singularly fresh and charming. 

So, too, in her apartments at Charlotten- 
burg, which remain very much as she left 
them. The palace is only four English 
miles from Berlin, and in Queen Louisa’s 
day, it was a usual summer residence of 
the royal family, and much of her time 
was spent there. Now the day of its glory 
is over. Palace and park are decayed 
prosperity itself, but from the first, the 
building aimed rather at royal comfort and 
semi-simplicity than at grandeur, and such 
splendor as it once possessed, though shab- 
by and tarnished, is not undignified. Her 
rooms on the second floor are small and 
wonderfully snug and cheery and home- 
like. Some of the bright little parlors are 
hung with tapestries in which in the midst 
of an Austrian landscape simpering shep- 
herds are billing and cooing, with Yosy- 
cheeked shepherdesses in short skirts and 
broad-brimmed hats ; or plump village lads 
and lasses dance hand in hand about a 
garlanded Maypole. The quaint, crooked- 
legged tables and chairs still have a look 
of every-day service, though she who ruled 
over this tiny domain has been dust and 
ashes for more than seventy years, and 
even her children who once played about 
her here have all but one passed away. 

Her bedchamber is hung in soft gray 
silk, and her bed, which stands in an alcove 
raised above the rest of the room, has cur- 
tains of the same and a satin coverlet 
which was once white. The custodian, so 
like a withered old woman, with a sharp 
thin face, and a small black cape over her 
bent shoulders, told us that when Napo- 
leon took possession of the place, he used 
this room, and that Queen Louisa would 
never afterward sleep in it. but had a bed 
put up elsewhere. Whether there is any 
authority for the story, I do not know. 
All the rooms are cleanly and dainty, and 
wear an air of refinement, and one can im- 
agine how the lovely, joyous Queen, with 
her simple tastes and her delight in all 
things fresh and sweet, must have rejoiced 
to escape here from the wearisome formal- 
ities of court life in Berlin. 

But it is not the palace which contains 


the chief memorial of her. That must be 
sought for among the trees of the park on 
the spot where once stood a summer-house, 
in which she loved to sit. Here, after her 
death, the king erected the mausoleum, 
where he and she now sleep side by side. 
An atmosphere of stillness broods over the 
place, scarcely broken except by the not 
inharmonious sound of the wind in the 
trees, which comes through the open door- 
way. A strange cold air fills the room, 
unwarmed by the sunshine, which lies far 
and wide over the landscape; but falling 
through the blue glass in the roof, be- 
comes changed into a ghostly light that 
flickers over the white features of the mar- 
ble figures upon theirtombs. Queen Lou- 
isa’s statue is the famous one of Rauch, 
whose outlines breathe the very spirit of 
repose and grace. S. A. A. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BOUQUET BUSINESS OVERDONE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘Senator Bills’ lady friends at Des 
Moines sent him a beautiful bouquet as a 
testimonial of their appreciation of his 
speech in the lowa Senate against woman 
suffrage.” 

‘The names of the ladies are not given. 
They are *“‘anonymous.” But it would 
seem from the above paragraph, which has 
been extensively copied by the Western 
press, that the Iowa bouquet-women are 
determined to outdo their Illinois sisters. 
Since Rande hung himself in our State 
Prison a few weeks ago, the ‘*bouquet- 
women” of this State are disconsolate. It 
will be remembered that when this noto- 
rious scoundrel was on trial he was del- 
uged with bouquets from the “ladies” of 
Illinois. Neal MeKeague, awaiting trial 
for the murder of a helpless old man and 
his wife at Winnetka, was also ‘‘showered 
with bouquets.” Notoriety of the kind 
that brings bouquets seems to be cheaper 
in Iowa, and the women of Illinois ought 
to insist that the women of Iowa draw the 
line higher, say at three murders. Rande 
killed thirteen, and he received the most 
bouquets; McKeague gat a good many for 
killing two; but when the ‘*bouquet-wom- 
en” of Iowa present bouquets to a man 
who says that, “if women vote, servant- 
girls will no longer work in the kitchen ;” 
and that “it is easier now for aman to 
marry ten wives than to hire one servant- 
girl,” the bouquet business is really get- 
ting cheap. 

‘**Do you wish to see the evils of the fran- 
chise exemplified? look at me,” inferential- 
Jy declares the gallant Senator. ‘*Do you 
wish to vote and become a senator?” 

‘God forbid!” ery these timid and horri- 
fied Iowa ladies, and the bouquets are in- 
stantly forthcoming. 

The bouquet standard is certainly very 
low in Iowa; but that may be because 
morals are very high, an inference scarce- 
ly in harmony with the Senator's presumed 
investigations on the marriage question. 
Clearly, if the exercise of the franchise 
will elevate all the kitchen girls above the 
necessity of labor,—say to the position of 
State Senator,—the women of Iowa should 
be up and cutting bouquets. 

Moline, Iilinois. JULIA MILLS DUNN. 
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SHALL BAKER BE REINSTATED? 





Editors Woman's Journal ; 

This is what people are asking about 
Valentine Baker. ‘They are praising his 
bravery, his soldier-like qualities, as shown 
in Turkish and Egyptian campaigns, and 
they want him to be reinstated—in our 
Queen’s service and in the good opinion of 
the world generally. They say he has re- 
ceived too severe a punishment, and that 
his crime has been well expiated. 

For my part, I do not see in what this 
severe punishment consists. Baker has 
been, from the first, treated with surpris- 
ing leniency. As Mark 'T'wain observes— 
(one does sometimes get good sense and 
moral reasoning, even from Mark Twain) 
—“he was imprisoned in a parlor; and 
could not have been more visited, or had 
more attention shown him, if he had been 
Peace, of saintly memory.” He was dis- 
missed Her Majesty’s service, it is true, 
but he seems never to have lost his posi- 
tion among his own friends. It is now 
nearly three years since the Army and 
Navy Club re-elected him, by a majority 
of 359 to 38, on the ground that the cause 
of his conviction “did not affect his char- 
acter as a gentleman.” As a friend of 
mine remarked, the whole thing read like 
one of Terence’s dramas. But I do not 
believe—I simply cannot believe—that this 
disgraceful verdict represented the genu- 
ine opinion of the club, with regard to such 
crimes in general. They liked Baker, and 
wanted to re-admit him, and they could 
only do it in this way. It is an old saying 
that one man may steal a horse when an- 
other dare not even look over the hedge; 
and it by no means follows that another 
such criminal would be treated with the 
same leniency, even by the Army and 
Navy Club. 

1 remember Miss Cobbe, lecturing on 
the “Duties of Women,” about four vears 











ago, exhorted us to ostracise bad men, 
among whom she enumerated Valentine 
Baker. We were then all indignant. ‘*Does 
she think that any woman would receive 
him?” was the general exclamation. But 
alas! the warning, though it may have 
been quite superfluous as addressed to the 
class of women who attended Miss Cobbe’s 
lectures, was not so to all. There are 
some virtuous women who would now 
willingly receive him back. *‘A Woman” 
has been writing to the Morning Post in 
his favor. I believe, however, that such 
cases are exceptional. Women will con- 
done a great deal of immorality in men; 
but still, I believe that when a man is no- 
toriously guilty of Baker’s crime, or of 
that whereof Mrs. Stowe, meaning to do 
right, accused Lord Byron, or of bigamy, 
women who call themselves virtuous do 
not, as a rule, deign to-receive him. <A 
writer in the Daily Telegraph says that 
“the ladies of society” are anxious for his 
reinstatement. This may be true of a few 
ladies, but not, I trust, of many. 

The Cambrian News says, what must 
have occurred to thousands of minds :— 
‘Suppose the gallant soldier had found a 
willing victim in the railway carriage. 
Would she ever have been reinstated? 
Would she, by any length of penance, or 
any act of bull-dog courage, have been 
deemed worthy to mix in decent society 
aguin? We do not say that Baker Pasha 
ought never to be forgiven, but we insist 
that there should be but one way of treat- 
ing libertines, male or female.” ‘This is 
scarcely strong enough. Baker would have 
played the part of a ruffian as well as a 
libertine. 

We do often meet with great physical 
courage in the form of soldierly valor or 
stoical fortitude, in bad men; such courage 
is praiseworthy in itself, but it cannot 
atone for a foul and dastardly crime. It 
has been said that there are offences which 
demand a life-long penance, and which 
nothing can expiate, to the point of enti- 
tling the offender to re-admission into so- 
ciety. Opinions may differ as to this, but 
I think that in the case of Valentine Baker, 
we should wait for some more decided 
proof of repentance and reformation be- 
fore we even begin to discuss the question 
of his reinstatement. K. B. 

London, England, April 3, 1884. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


In THE TENNESSEE Mountains. By Chas. Eg- 
bert Craddock. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. Price, $i 25. 

A collection of weird, melancholy sto- 
ries, of which *‘Drifting Down Lost Creek” 
and “Over on ‘l’other Mounting” are 
among the most striking. The descrip- 
tions of the scenery among the ‘Tennessee 
mountains are carefully done, and very 
beautiful. 








Tue Onty One. By Harry W. French. Lee 

& Shepard, Boston. Price, $1 00. 

Like some of Mr. French’s former books, 
this story is queer, fantastic, and improb- 
able to the last degree. It is more like an 
opium dream than like anything which 
could take place in real life. Still, it shows 
dramatic force and frequent richness of 
description, and partukes of the same un- 
canny charm which made two children of 
our acquaintance listen open-mouthed and 
breathless to the reading of ‘*Our Boys in 
India,” last summer. 


Tue StupEeNtT’s History or Music, FROM THE 
CunristiaAN Exa to THE PRESENT TIME. By 
Dr. Frederick Louis Ritter. Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. Price, $2 50. 


This substantial volume begins with the 
Ambrosian and Gregorian chants, and ends 
with Liszt. The writer is the Director of 
the School of Music at Vassar College, and 
author of several previous books about 
music. The present work is praised by 
the London Times and by various musical 
journals which ought to be good judges. 
It looks interesting, and is illustrated with 
mnany musical examples. 


Pieasant Avutuors. By Amanda B. Harris. 
Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 
100. 


In this little book we have brief biogra- 
phies of twelve famous writers, with each 
of whom every reader ought to have more 
or less acquaintance. The work is intend- 
ed to guide young readers in the choice of 
poetry and fiction, to show them the au- 
thors they may safely and profitably read, 
and to suggest special books out of the en- 
tire list represented by the various authors. 
The sketches—all of which are illustrated 
—include the names of Scott, Leigh Hunt, 
Charles Lamb, John Ruskin, Charlotte 
Bronté, Mrs. Mulock-Craik, George Mac- 
Donald, Dr. John Brown. Charles Kings- 
ley, Gilbert White, Mary Russell Mitford, 
and Jane Austen. 


Nertcusors’ Wives. By J.T. Trowbridge. Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. Price, $1 50. 


Trowbridge is among the most vig- 
orous and characteristic of New England 
authors, and whatever he writes is sure to 
be worth reading. We are glad to see a 
republication of one of his earlier works, 
which delighted the fun-loving side of our 
fancy in our younger days. Mr. ‘Trow- 
bridge has written books which are much 
better, taken as a whole, than ‘‘Neighbors’ 
Wives; but he has sketched few scenes 
more richly ludicrous than Prudence Ap- 
john’s embarrassing predicament among 
her neighbor’s tomato-vines, or the oscilla- 
tions of the same portly dame between her 
husband and the money-box, when she 





comes home and finds her cash stolen and 


Mr. Apjohn struggling with the conse. 
quences of his attempt at suicide. 


Lire anp Letrers or Rev. Lewis ALFRED 
Wickes. Compiled by Mrs. Cynthia Wickes, 
For sale by Miss Emma Wilcox, Lowville, N, 
Y.; also by Mrs. C. Wickes, Humboldt, Iowa, 
Price, $1 50. 


There is an almost pathetic interest in 
the life of an earnest evangelist written by 
his widow in her old age, thirty years 
afrer her husband’s death. ‘There is also 
a deeper interest, not pathetic but triumph- 
ant, in every such record of self-denying 
and successful effort to make the world 
better. Northern New York was the scene 
of Mr. Wickes’s labors, and the ‘-Life and 
Letters” give curious incidental glimpses 
of the mental atmosphere and the state of 
society there, during the first half of the 
present century. Not the least interesting 
part of the book is the introductory sketch 
of Mrs. Wickes, now over eighty years 
old, a great-grandmother, dying slowly of 
a painful disease, yet retaining her facul- 
ties and her interest in the questions of the 
day. After reading the account of her 
early sympathy with the anti-slavery, tem- 
perance and dress-reform movements, and 
the persecutions she and her husband un- 
derwent from the pro-slavery part of their 
church, we are not surprised to find her 
to-day president of the Humboldt Co. (lLa.) 
Woman’s Suffrage Association. It was 
with difficulty that she was persuaded to 
let a sketch of her own life be prefixed to 
that of her husband. We are glad the 
persuasion was successful. A. 8. B. 
—e-o-o— 


IU MOROUS. 


Committing the orange blossom act—is 
a new idiom for getting married. 


An exchange remarks with more truth 
than it intended: Mr. B. is in danger; his 
physician has been called in. 


‘*A young wife’s greatest trial” is prob- 
ably to find out whether it would be prop- 
er to starch her husband’s shirt all over, 
or only the bosom and cuffs. 

Why is coal the most extraordinary arti- 
cle known to commerce? Because when 
purchased, instead of going to the buyer 
it goes to the cellar. 


The other day, while a Vermont woman 
was frying doughnuts, one of\them ex- 
ploded. Her husband merely observed that 
he was glad, on the whole, that it happen- 
ed before he had eaten the thing. 


A reverend sportsman was once boast- 
ing of his infallible skill in finding a hare. 
“If I were a hare,” said a Quaker, who 
was present, **f would take my seat in a 
place where I should be sure of not being 
disturbed by thee from the first of January 
to the last day of December.” **Why,where 
would you go?” asked the sportsman. 
“Into thy study!’ replied the Quaker. 


A little mite of a girl was found wander- 
ing on Broadway, New York, carrying in 
her arms a small kitten. She sat down on 
a stoop, and with tears in her blue eyes 
was heard by a policeman to say: ‘I’s 
*faid we's lost, pussie.”” She was taken to 
the lost children’s department, where her 
father reclaimed her. The kitten was a 
stranger she had picked up in her wander- 
ings. 

Mr. McCarthy, of the New York Senate, 
opposed an appropriation asked for the 
State museum. Said the indignant states- 
man,— 

Do the people of this commonwealth 
want their hard-earned money spent on 
lamellibranchiata? Why, they never saw 
one, nor anybody else. There ain’t no 
such thing. I wouldn't have one in the 
house if there was. In my opinion the 
tax-ridden Americans have had ologies 
enough, and I’m opposed to spending a 
cent on paleontology, or doxology, or any 
other such rubbish. For I don’t under- 
stand it; nobody does. 
a ae 

Lapies, ArtENTION!—In the Diamond Dyes 
more coloring is given than in any known dyes, 
wnd they give taster and more brilliant colors. 
10c. at all druggists. Everybody praises them. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 








HOODS 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact, 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th Gay of last June I was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot,and with an 
awful pain. 1é swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
— see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 

foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 

mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore { could not step on it, and it would run 
so as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOOD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness a to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing etter weer day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed all up, and does not run atall. Iowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. 
this to let you know that 1 think it deserves 
the confidénce of the public, especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 

Yours most truly, ’ 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
I never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. J. P. 


Noother Sarsaparillahas such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengiliens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared oaly by C. I. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries. Lowell, Mass. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN ONTARIO. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In a recent number of the JOURNAL, l 
notice a somewhat misleading paragraph, 
and therefore send you the following state- 
ment of facts: 

1. As to the control of property: About 
a dozen years ago, the Legislature of this 
Province passed an act giving to married 
women the control of their own property, 
and though that law has since been amend- 
ed as experience dictated, no one has ever 
thought of proposing its repeal. 

2. As to the school franchise : Our school 
law in this Province makes no distinction 
of sex, and, as women are not expressly 
precluded from voting at school-district 
elections, they have always been allowed 
to vote. ‘They have not hitherto availed 
themselves in great numbers of the privi- 
lege, but the current discussions will 
have the result of making them do so. 

3. As to the municipal franchise: At- 
tempts were made at various times during 
the past eight years to secure for women 
the right to vote, on the same terms as 
men, at municipal elections. The advo- 
cates of this reform were able, two ses- 
sions ago, to get the law changed so as to 
enable women assessed on real estate to 
vote on money by-laws,when they are sub- 
mitted toa direct vote of the taxpayers. 
This session, which has just closed, they 
secured the additional privilege, for wid- 
ows and unmarried women, of the general 
municipal franchise on the same terms as 
men. Under our municipal law, a hus- 
band can at present vote on his wife’s 
property, but it is only a question of time 
when the real owner will have the privi- 
lege of choosing whether she will exercise 
the franchise herself, or allow her husband 
to represent her. 

4. As to the political franchise: A bill 
submitted last year to the Parliament of 
the Dominion proposed to confer the po- 
litical franchise on widows and unmarried 
women, but it has never been pressed to 
a test vote in that body. Many petitions 
were this year sent in to the Legislature 
of the Province of Ontario asking that 
both the municipal and the political fran- 
chise be conferred on women on the same 
conditions as on men. This has made the 
public familiar with the idea, and the pro- 
moters of the movement are not likely to 
leave this advantage unimproved. 

5. As to education: Girls have always 
been placed on the same footing as boys in 
our elementary schools. When our sec- 
ondary schools were established, boys 
alone were allowed to be accoutted as 
‘pupils,’ in reporting the attendance as a 
basis for government aid:—a_ provision 
of the law which had the practical effect 
of barring the entrance of the grammar or 
high schools to girls. This senseless dis- 
tinction was abolished fifteen years ago, 
and now girls enjoy the same privileges 
as boys in the matter of secondary educa- 
tion. In every high school but one in the 
Province, the sexes are taught in the same 
class-rooms, at the same time; in other 
words, co-education is the rule. 

We have in this Province a state-endow- 
ed university for conferring degrees, and 
a state-endowed college for the training 
of students. The acts of Parliament in- 
corporating these institutions make no 
distinction between the sexes. Some eight 
years ago, young women began to apply 
for admission to the university examina- 
tions, and their applications were accepted 
by the Senate. More recently the female 
undergraduates have, in annually increas- 
ing numbers, been applying for leave to 
attend the college lectures, but have so 
far been excluded. ‘Threats of an appeal 
to the Courts and the Legislature failed to 
bring the College Council to terms, and 
this session a resolution was almost unani- 
mously passed in the latter, declaring 
women entitled to the privileges of the 
State College on the same terms as men. 
The resolution was moved and seconded in 
masterly speeches by two of the most dis- 
tinguished graduates of the institution. As 
4 matter of course, the mandate of the Leg- 


jslature will be obeyed by the College 


Council, and the last vestige of obstruc- 
tion will soon be removed from the path 
of young women in search of the highest 
education this Province affords. I may 
add that several other universities in the 
Province, not under state control, have 
for years welcomed members of the gen- 
tler sex to their art classes, and that there 
18 no disposition to withdraw the privilege. 
Wo. Houston. 
Toronto, Ont., April 17, 1884. 
iguntiliiiepaammmaies 
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The following extract from a private 
letter will be of interest to our readers : 


East ORANGE, N. J., APRIL 12, 1884. 

_ As [sat this morning putting a pocket 
'n the skirt of a dress. I had an inspiration. 

hus: Yesterday, after sitting with a little 
Sroup of temperance women through all 
their religious, or. rather, devotional exer- 
elses, and the reading of many interesting 
and Some touching reports of work among 
the intemperate and needy. I said a few 
Words about woman suffrage in our Legis- 





lature. After the meeting was over, I ad- 
dressed the president of the society and 
said,—** You believe in suffrage for wom- 
en, do you not?” She siniled and said :— 
‘No, I do not think I do; Lam pretty well 
satisfied with things as they are.” **What!” 
I said; ‘*with the state of the liquor ques- 
tion?” She admitted this was not satis- 
factory, but could not see how women's 
voting would help that. A lady who sat 
near said she went much among the class 
for whom temperance women work, and 
she did not think that the women of this 
class would vote against liquor if they 
had a chance; that one woman, the wife 
of a drunkard, said she would voce as her 
husband did,—she would be afraid to do 
different. Now, what could I have said to 
make these. two earnest women see the 
suffrage question as I see it? Cc. Cc. H. 


———__-#ee-. —— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE BLUE BEAD BRACELET. 


BY MRS. 8. C. STONE. 


If you could have heard Dorry stand up 
with folded hands and sing ‘'Blue-eyed 
Mary,” and ‘Bounding Billows,” and 
many other sweet, old-fashioned tunes, 
with the cheeriest of baby voices, and while 
not yet out of pinafores, you would prob- 
ably have thought. as did her parents, that 
she was designed for a musical prodigy. 

No time was to be lostin improving such 
remarkable talents. A Mr. Phoebus was 
hunted up, who combined, with a very fat 
body and very short legs, a tuneful soul 
and aloud voice with which to proclaim 
it. He sold Dorry’s father a singing-book, 
and appointed the day when first she 
should attend one of his classes. 

Arrayed for the ordeal in a new blue 
merino suit. trimmed with row upon row 
of steel buttons which at first delighted 
her soul, and afterwards inwardly terrified 
her lest she should be mistaken for a 
policeman, Dorry was made ready for the 
occasion. 

The singing school was held in a hall in 
the city, at least two miies from Dorry’s 
home. ‘The serious question arose, what 
was to be done with the four-year-old mid- 
get between the time when the lessons 
should be over and the time when her fath- 
er could call for her, an hour or a half 
hour later, She could not be left to ram- 
ble upon the street; and it became more 
and more evident that Dorry would have 
to be taught to rely upon herself. So it 
wus decided that, as soon as lessons were 
over, she was to start straight for her un- 
cle’s house, which was many blocks away. 
She might not get there before her father 
would overtake her, but it would give her 
something to do, and keep her out of mis- 
chief: unless, indeed, she should happen 
to get run over, or turn the wrong corner, 
or grow bewildered, as such wee children 
are apt to do. Lest this latter calamity 


should come to pass, and Dorry forget her 


name or her belongings, her father, like a 
wise man, wrote on the fly-leaf of her song- 
book, **Miss Dorothea Doremus. If lost 
please return to Col. Philos Doremus, 95 
Lemon St.” 

‘Now, Dorry,” said her father, driving 
slowly over the route she was to take to 
reach her uncle’s, and striving to impress 
certain corners and landmarks on her in- 
fant mind, ‘**now, Dorry. never talk to any 
stranger on the street. Go straight along, 
and mind your own business, and nobody 
will trouble you. But, if ever you do get 
lost, just wait till some very kind-faced 
lady or gentleman comes along, and then 
open your book and point to this writing 
inside, and I guess you will come out all 
right; but [ hope you will be very careful 
never to get lost. Always remember to 
turn to the right as you come out,” contin- 
ued her father, as he left her at the door, 
‘sand you will have notrouble. ‘Turn to 
the right, and keep on a little way till you 
come to the green; and, after you see that, 
IT am sure you will know the way. 
way, Dorry, which is your right hand?’ 

Dorry confidently showed her left. “he 
plan seemed likely to fail from the very be- 
ginning; for, if Dorry didn’t know left 
from right, how was she to start safely, or 
come out according to his calculations ? 

“Jump in again!” said her father, lead- 
ing the way back to his carriage. “We 
must fix it somehow so that you cannot 
make a mistake. Come!’ 

They stopped at the first fancy store, 
and to Dorry’s supreme delight, she was 
fitted to a lovely blue bead bracelet, strung 
upon a cord of the softest and silkiest 
white elastic! 

‘**“Now, remember,” said her father, as 
he clasped it upon her wrist, ‘‘this is your 
right arm and hand, and you must always 
go as these little beads tell you. Don't 
ever take it off while you are in the class, 
and then it will never make any mistake; 
because either mamma or I will put it on.” 

Dorry was left, at last, alone among 
strangers; all of whom seemed to feel as 
awkward and strange in their new sur- 
roundings as she herself did; so she had 
plenty of company in misery. For a long 
time there was a great deal of noise and 
little music, but at last Mr. Phcebus con- 
descended to teach them tunes, and then 
Dorry really began to enjoy it. 

Several times had she come and gone up 
those dark, mysterious stairs, and out 
through the open door into the air and 
bright sunshine. Always on the step 
she had consulted her blue beads, and al- 
wavs they had told her right; and Dorry 
had never yet gone astray. But one day, 
in an evil hour. she accepted the friendly 
advances of a too friendly little girl, and 
allowed her to slip off the precious blue 
bead bracelet and wear it until the hour of 
departing came. Then the bracelet was 
hurriedly slipped on to the wrong arm by 
this false friend, who thought she knew 
when she didn’t, and at the door they 
parted. This time when the blue beads 
were consulted they told wrong, for they 
were on the wrong wrist! 

Nevertheless, true to her habit of turn- 
ing the way they pointed, Dorry hurried 


By the 





on, wondering why everything looked so 
strange and unfamiliar. She went’on and 
on, thinking that she should come to the 
familiar green before long. Instead, she 
seemed to grow more hopelessly lost ina 
region of great solemn and owl-eyed ware- 
houses that stared at her in long rows 
with tightly closed doors, being evidently 
composing themselves to sleep after their 
day’s traffic was done. 

t grew darker and darker as she strug- 
sobbingly on, holding fast to her 
00k as the only link between her and her 
vanished home and friends. Oh, why 
wouldn’t some kind-faced lady or gentle- 
man speak to her, so that she could show 
them the leaf her father had written upon, 
so long ago? 

At last, when it was quite dark, and her 
little feet ached with wandering and her 
eyes ached with searching and crying, she 
saw, with indescribable joy, by the light 
of a street lamp, a door-step that looked 
familiar. She was sure that, at some 
time, she had passed up that step, and 
into that door with her mother, on some 
happier occasion. 

To be sure, it was only the dressmak- 
er’s, but it wasalink. It was some one 
who knew her mother, and who, perhaps, 
might tell her how to reach home, if only 
she could gather courage to knock. 

Timid and hesitating, she dropped sob- 
bing upon the step; when suddenly a 
pleasant voice accosted her, and kindly 
arms enfolded her, and the grieved little 

yaif had found a friend at last. He was 
a stranger, but he had found a child that 
was lost, which was enough. He inquired 
her story, peered into the mystery of the 
writing in the book, and shouldering the 
stray child, bore her bodily off. 

She fell asleep in his arms. and only 
waked as he mounted the steps of her un- 
cle’s house, with the sound of, the nine 
o'clock bells in her ears, and her father’s 
joyful thanks, as he took her from the 
gentleman’s arms. After hours spent in 
searching, he had just returned, almost 
hopeless, to see if anything had been heard 
of Dorry, to meet her rescuer as described. 

How glad and happy she was I need not 
say. nor how carefully she guarded her 
blue bracelet ever after from meddlesome 
fingers.—Congregationalist. 

“eo — 


Heman Bioop.—On the purity and vitality of 
the blood depend the vigor and health of the 
whole system. Disease of various kinds is often 
only the sign that nature is trying to remove the 
disturbing cause. A-remedy that gives life and 
vigor to the blood, eradicates scrofula and other 
impurities from it, as Hood’s Sarsaparilla un- 
doubtedly does, must be the means of preventing 
many diseases that would occur without its use. 
Sold by dealers. 





AKIDNEY-WORT 
THE SURE CURE 


FOR 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
Iever used.” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“*Kidney-Wort is always reliable.”’ 

Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidnoy-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga, 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficiert, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases, 

te It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst d are li d 
from the system, 


quesmmusasamane ma 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DBUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00, Burlington Vt. 


KiDNEY-WORT 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


AMERIOAN COLLEGE SONG BOOK, 
o . . 


Songs contributed by fifty Colleges. 
“GILLETTE.”’ Opera by Audran, com- 
poser of Olivette and Mascot..........+00.00. 100 
KALLIWODA’S MASS, IN A MAJOR. 1 00 
REISSIGER’S FOURYH MASS, IN Eb 80 
Two first-class masses. 
SPANISH MANDOLINE METHOD. 
er 


We BRIG « 000 c0000cscccess cccccccvesccce cose 15 
The Mandoline is much like a guitar. 





se eeeeeseeesses BZ OO | 


MEMORIAL DAY SONGS AND HYMNS 25 


Eighteen appropriate songs and hymns, 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS, 130th Psalm. 
Bc F, Darling ...ccccccscccscccsccseccesecers 30 
Nine good Quartets, Choruses, &c. 
STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
Cloth, F. L. Bitter ......-...cceceeeeeeee 2 50 
A most valuable book for music studente. 


*STRACHAUER’S CHURCH MUSIC, 


(Quartet and Octet Chorus.)........... 100 
170 pages. 26 of the very best Quartets. 


SOCIAL PASTIME. (For Violin and 2 00 


THE SOPRANO. (A_ Musical Story.) 


‘loth. Jane Kingsford ...... eee 
A fascinating musical novel. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 
NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


100 





“ and- f noble living,’ says Wil- 
A verttadio hand-beok of nobleliving,“ cays WE | and digestible shape the worldly wisdom of nearly 


liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 


Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paperbinding .....$% @ 
Fourth cloth edition, elegantand substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 





From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lust by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aide 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under ite use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. ~ 
F. CROSBY CO., 
666 Gth Ave., New York. 








Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corsets, 


Are the acknowledged standard of Europe and 
America, The Coraline with which they are 
boned is superior to Whalebone both in durability 
and comfort, 

The Health and Nursing Corsets jhown 
ebove, have been before the public for ten years, 
with constantly increasing sales, 

‘The Health Corset gives a ladythe best form 
of any Corset ever made, and at thesame time it is 
easy, flexible and very durable, 

The Coraline, Flexible Hip, Abdominal e-4 
Misses’ Corsets, are all very popular styles, eitu 
of which is sure to give satisiaction. 


Price from $1 up. 
Por Sa.e BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYW 0: 
-ivold all imitations, Be sure ous nanis 
ts on the box, 


WARNER BRS., 
353 BROADWAY NEW vorr 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mas. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 12mo 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher's trial and conviction, of 
ber prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom- 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
ey a interest. A more startling book has never 
n issued on this continent. 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.”"— Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the pee life is well worth 
careful study. . . . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.”.—Boston Ad 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881, 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50, 


“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voynging in the Beagle. Darwin's knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
on it only needs painting to be famous.”—JamEs 
”ARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”—New York Tribune. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
‘DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are ‘Changed Convic- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “High- 
er Education,” ‘Need of Practical Training,” ‘*Moral 
and Religious Training,” ete. 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
happiness, made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 





IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE 
ZONES. Ry Pror.J.E. Nourse, U.8.N. A 
narrative of explorations conducted under American 
auspices in the North and South Polar Seas, Illua- 
trated and accompanied by large circumpolar maps 


in colors. 500 pp., 8vo, $3 50. 


We have in this volume the work of a scientist and 
scholar, and at the same time a book of thrilling inter- 
est. It contains all that the public desire to know con- 
cerning the subject of which it treats, and must be, for 
years to come, regarded as the standard work upon 
Arctic affairs. 


LIFE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
By E. E. Brown, author of “Life of Washington,” 
“Life of Garfield,’ &e. 12mo, $1 50. 


Aside from the interest attached to the name of the 
subject, it is a biography of unusual merit. It has also 
the approval of Dr. Holmes, who has furnished the 
author with much valuable material, 


THE TRAVELING LAW SCHOOL AND FA- 
MOUS TRIALS. By BensamMIn VaveHAN AB- 
noTT, LL. D. $100, 


An excellent book for home reading, especially in 
families where there are boys, as it renders simple 
and clear the foundations of national, State and 
town government, also the legal regulations of ordi- 
nary business, <A capital book for supplementary 
reading in schools. The Fifth volume of the Read- 
ing Union Library. 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR 
GIRLS. By Many J. S8arrorp, M. D., Professor 
Boston University, and Mary E. ALLEN, Superin- 
tendent Ladies’ and Children’s Gymnasium, Boston. 
Extra cloth binding, 16mo, 60 cents, 


An enlightening and stimulating book, written in 
bright, vigorous style, for mothers and daughters, with 
hints for safe gymnastic exercise. 


OUR BUSINESS BOYS. 
What Eighty-three Business Men say. By Rev. F. 
E. CLARK. 16mo, 60 cents. 


This crisp little volume embodies in really practical 


one hundred successful business men; it is full of 
hints and impetus, of snap and spark, and business 
firms cannot do better for themselves than to distrib- 
ute the little hand-book broadcast among their young 
employés. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT. 


Lire AND LETTERS. Edited by their Grand-daugh- 
ter, ANNA Davis HALLOWELL. With Portraits 
Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 


This Memoir of the distinguished Quaker philan- 
thropist and reformer, and of her husband, incorpor- 
ates selections from their voluminous correspondence 
for nearly sixty years, and is a book of singular inter- 


est. 
STUDIES IN HISTORY. 


By Henry Capot Loner, author of “Alexander 
Hamilton” and “Daniel Webster,” in the American 
Statesmen Series. 12mo, $1 50. 


ConTENTSs: The Puritans and the Restoration; A 
Puritan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Early Days of 
Fox; William Corbett; Alexander Hamilton; Tim- 
othy Pickering; Caleb Strong; Albert Gallatin; 
Daniel Webster; Colonialism in the United States; 
French Opinions of the United States, 1840-1881. 


MEMORIES OF RUFUS CHOATE, 
With some consideration of his Studies, Methods, and 
Opinions, and of his Style as a Speaker and Writer. 
By Joseru NEILSoN. With Portrait on Steel, and 
other illustrations. 8vo, $5. 


Judge Neilson has produced a work of much value 
and interest, not only for members of the legal pro- 
fession, but for general readers who can appreciate 
Mr. Choate’s unique genius and marvellous personal 
influence. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 
By CuarR_es Eosert Crappock. 16mo, $1 25. 


This is one of the most noteworthy volumes of short 
stories ever published in America. Both in subject 
and treatment the stories are wholly original, and they 
relate the “short and simple annals of the poor” East 
Tennessee mountaineers with great sympathy, power 
and literary skill. 


AN EPITOME of ANCIENT, MEDLEVAL, 
AND MODERN HISTORY. 


By Cart PLoetz. Translated,with extensive additions, 
by WituraM H. Triiinenast, Assistant in Harvard 
University Library. With very full Index. Crown 
8vo. $3. . 


An admirably concise and accurate general history, 
embracing the salient features in the records of all 
nations and peoples of which any account has come 
down to us. The great facts in Story are here stated 
so that the reader of the book may gain a clear and 
adequate comprehension of the order and development 
and significance of the world’s political, social, and 


moral history. 

DUE WEST; 
Or, Round the World in Ten Months. 
By MaTuRIN M. BALLov. 12mo, $1 50. 


Among the admirable pen-pictures are the descrip- 
tions of the fauna and flora of the several countries; 
the physical peculiarities of the different races, their 
architecture and habits; the charms and terrors of 
ocean travel; the wondrous constellations of equatori- 
al skies; the description of the island of Ceylon, the 
beauty of tropical birds and flowers; the visit to the 
Himalayas in the extreme north of India—the apex of 
the globe; the chapter relating to idolatrous Benares; 
the glorious Taj Mahal at Agra; the city of Cairo and 
the islands of Malta and Gibraltar; as well as the pas- 
sage through the Spanish cities, including the Alham- 
bra and Granada.”—Boston Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 





Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Communications and letters relating to editortal 
Management must be addressed to the Editors. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Kegistered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

rs are forwarded until an order is received to 
A@iscontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


ec. 
Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 
e receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. he change of date printed on the 
r is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
imei the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 





Delegates to the right of us; delegates 
to the left of us; all of them men; all of 
them going to Chicago to nominate a man 
for president of a man’s government; not 
a woman among them: 


“Millions of throats will baw] for civil rights— 
No woman named.” 


”™ 
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In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Wednesday, April 23, Mr. 
O'Sullivan, of Lawrence, moved to amend 
the bill relating to the employment of 
minors in mercantile establishments so as 
to include women, as well as minors under 
18 years of age, in the prohibition that 
they shall not labor over 60 hours in any 
week. Mr. Wolcott, of Boston, opposed 
the amendment, saying that mercantile es- 
tablishments offered light labor, and the 
amendment would take this employment 
away from women. Several others spoke, 
the most elaborate argument being that of 
Mr. Beard, of Boston, against the amend- 
ment. The amendment was rejected, and 
the bill ordered to a third reading. 
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The Prohibition Constitutional Amend- 
ment was voted down without debate by 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives last Monday, 89 to 76, including pairs. 
More than 100,000 citizens, mostly women, 
had petitioned in its favor. Yet it was 
not even thought worthy of discussion. 
Suppose 100,000 male citizens had peti- 
tioned, how different would have been the 
result! Yet we are told that women are 
represented. 





a ee 


At the meeting of the Governor's Coun- 
cil, last Wednesday, the resignation of Dr. 
Lucy Hall, as physician of the Woman's 
Prison at Sherborn, was received, and Dr. 
Anna M. Wilkins, of Tewksbury, was 
nominated and appointed in her stead. 





~~ 
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The eulogy of Wendell Phillips, by 
George William Curtis, was the worthy 
tribute of one noble man to another. ‘Tre- 
mont Temple was literally packed with 
eager listeners. It was a sight to see the 
great audience, tier above tier, when it 
rose for the singing of the hymn. From 
far and near people had come together, 
drawn by esteem and iove for Wendell 
Phillips, and by a desire to hear the right 
words said by the one most eloquent survi- 
vor of Phillips. The daily press has carried 
the speech to millions of people, who will 
read it with sympathetic interest. Let us 
hope that some at least may be inspired by 





the life of the one and the words of the | 


other to the noblest living. 





“My country, 'tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty,” 
was sung at the Wendell Phillips memo- 
rial meeting in Tremont Temple, last 
week. What man would have sung it, if 
all men were denied the right to vote, as 
all women are? 
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Gen. T. R. Tannatt, Mayor of Walla 
Walla, Washington Territory, who has 
been in Massachusetts for a few days, re- 
cently received a letter from his city clerk 
informing him that ‘a large number of 
women had registered to vote; all the first 
ladies in the city; and thus far no igno- 
rant or objectionable person had desired to 
register.” Gen. Tannatt was for many 
years a bitter opponent of equal suffrage, 
but he has now tested it in public life, and 
found it good in every instance, especially 
in aiding him in reforms and educational 
matters. 
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The woman rate-payers of Great Britain 
are not included in Mr. Gladstone’s Fran- 
chise Bill; but they are trying to get put 
in, and may succeed this session. If they 
do not, they may lay a sure foundation for 
success next year. 


oo 


We are not sure that the English women 
are not better out of the government bill, 
after all. If they had been in, the Tories 
would probably have assailed the bill on 
that ground, and the government might 
have been obliged to throw the women 
overboard, in order to save their bill. 
Now, the Tories are actually attacking 
the bill, because it does not give women 
votes on equal terms with men, and not a 
man on the government side dares defend 





A few years ago, Rev. M. J. Savage was 
invited to speak at a suffrage meeting, and 
complied. He spoke, however, on the 
other side, not violently, but confessing 
his inability to see any good reason fora 
change. When he sat down, Wendell 
Phillips rose and said: ‘I will tell you 
what is the matter with our young friend. 
He is a decent fellow, and he thinks all 
other men are like him”—or words to that 
effect. It would seem that Mr. Savage has 
given some further study to the question 
since, with gratifying results. Last Sun- 
day he preached a sermon on ‘*Woman's 
Sphere,” in which he took uneguivocal 
ground in favor of woman suffrage. He 
said he had read nearly everything which 
had been written, on both sides, and could 
find no good reason why a woman should 
not vote. Wecall attention to his sermon, 
a considerable part of which we publish 
this week in another column. 
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When the country is flooded, all sorts of 
incongruous animals are said to crowd to- 
gether upon the spots of dry land, forget- 
ting their natural antipathies in the com- 
mon fear of drowning. ‘The rising tide of 
woman suffrage sentiment leads to some 
juxtapositions equally queer. Rev. Mor- 
gan Dix and the Popular Science Monthly, 
as wide apart as the poles upon most other 
questions, make common cause against the 
alarming progress of the “‘woman move- 
ment.” On the other hand, the woman 
suffrage ranks include men who have hard- 
ly a belief in common except their be- 
lief in equal rights for women. We have 
clergymen of almost every shade; Phillips 
Brooks to represent the Episcopalians; 
James Freeman Clarke, Dr. Bartel and 
Rev. Wm.G. Elliot among evangelical Uni- 
tarians; M. J. Savage among the radical 
Unitarians; Dr. Miner and Rev. B. F. 
Bowles among the Universalists; Rev. 
O. P. Gifford among the Baptists; four 
Methodist Episcopal Bishops, Hurst, Simp- 
son, Bowman and the late Gilbert Haven; 
Congregationalists, Wm. B. Wright, Chas. 
F. Thwing, Joseph Cook — no, we give it 
up; it would take a whole day to enumer- 
ate the ministers who are on the right side 
of the suffrage question. 
It has been stated that in Rawlins, 
Wyoming, the women always vote the 
straight ticket. ‘If there is any scratch- 
ing done, it is never by the women.” ‘This 
differs from the experience of Cheyenne. 
Miss Matilda Hindman talked with a po- 
litidian there, whose greatest objection to 
woman suffrage was that the women 
“seratched their tickets in the most dis- 
gusting manner, and would not stick to 
the party. Consequently, one man ran 
ahead of his ticket, in a closely contested 
district, 900 votes, on account of his good 
reputation for morality.” 


~~) e—_—____—_—_—_—_ 


The opponents of woman suffrage can- 
not feel very happy in Mrs. Coggswell’s 
letter. They sought to convey the im- 
pression that she had become strongly op- 
posed to suffrage through what she had 
seen of its bad effects in Wyoming. Mrs. 
Coggswell, in a letter to Rev. D. P. Liver- 
more, disclaims the statement that it has 
done any harm there, though she fails to 
see that it has done any good; and says, 
moreover, that she really wishes it might 
be tried in Massachusetts. See Mr. Liver- 
more’s letter in another column. 
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Julia E. Smith, as all the world knows, 
is the brave woman who let her pet cows 
be sold for taxes that she might not even 
seem to consent to the injustice of ‘‘taxa- 
tion without representation.” She has 
now, in her eighty-ninth year, once more 
entered her protest against payment of her 
taxes, for the same reason, with the added 
one that by the law's delay and the selfish 
greed of another, she has had little or no 
product of her land during the past year. 
To be rid of all the trouble, she has sold 
the old homestead where she was born and 
has lived so many years. ‘The household 
goods, rare, quaint and historic, have been 
sold at auction, and she removes to Hart- 
ford. The “Nutmeg State” has no bridge 
to connect it with the spirit of 1776, and 
all the other States are equally destitute 
and poor and bridgeless. 
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Unusual interest attaches to the coming 
meeting of the Yale Alumni, in Insurance 
Hall, on the 28th. The subject to be dis- 
cussed is ‘“’he Duty of Yale Regarding 
the Education of Women.” Mr. Arthur 
Gilman, of Cambridge, the secretary of the 
Harvard Annex, has accepted an invitation 
to be present and give the history of the 
Harvard experiment. President Porter 
has promised to come. It is possible that 
President White, of Cornell University, 
may also be present. Jn response to an 
invitation, he says he has a very strong 
desire to come, but fears it will be impos- 
sible. ‘*Still,” he says, ‘I will bear the 
time in mind; and the possibility of meet- 
ing you, talking over the subject you name, 


our dear and honored friend, President 
Porter, will pull upon me steadily and 
strongly.” ‘There will be a lively discus- 
sion of the duty of Yale as regards the ed- 
ucation of women, and a large attendance 
of the alumni is looked for. 

ee 


“The Bitter Cry of Outcast London” is 
the title of a pamphlet recently published 
in London, and reprinted by Cupples, Up- 
ham & Co., of this city. It affords the 
strongest possible evidence of the failure 
of a restricted suffrage in municipal elec- 
tions. In London, where no one can vote 
but a property-owner or tax-payer, hun- 
dreds of thousands are compelled to live 
in the most frightful conditions of filth 
and destitution. We commend a perusal 
to the remonstrants, who assert that *‘we 
have too many voters already.” 

anise 

The Massachusetts House Committee on 
the Judiciary have reported leave to with- 
draw, ou the petition of 8. E. Sewall and 
others, that women may have the right to 
hold any office to which they may be 
chosen or appointed, and the House order- 
ed toa third reading the bill to prevent 
discrimination by life-insurance companies 
against colored persons. 
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Oxford has not admitted women to the 
examinations without a fight. ‘There was 
much and strenuous opposition to it, and 
many of the counter arguments were quite 
medieval in their tone. One reverend op- 
ponent of the measure urged that if wom- 
en were admitted, they would ‘exert their 
domestic influence over the curriculum of 
the University,” and persuade the Dons to 
change it to suit their caprice or pleasure. 
Another was only anxious on account of 
the health of the young women, but he 
was silenced by statistics showing that 
quite as many men as women break down 
from overwork. Finally, after a long and 
lively debate, the statute was carried by 
107 votes to 72; and so, says the NW. Y. 
Tribune, the advocates of woman’s rights 
can score another step in advance. 


+ 
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THE LEGISLATURE AND THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN. 





The Massachusetts Legislature last week 
gave an adverse decision on the one re- 
maining petition which has been presented 
to that body the past winter, for an exten- 
sion of the rights of women. ‘This was on 
the petition of Hon. Samuel E. Sewall and 
others, asking for 4 bill to enable a wom- 
an to hold any office to which she may be 
elected or appointed. 

The woman suffrage cause has had able 
advocates and good friends in the Legisla- 
ture this winter. who deserve the gratitude 
of all friends of equalrights. But the ma- 
jority have recorded their own historic dis- 
credit by their treatment of the rights and 
interests of women. They have. said to 
each right the women have asked for: ‘* We 
will have all these rights, but women shall 
not have them.” 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!"’ 


We shall, before long, put together all 
the topics of special interest to women 
that have come before the Legislature this 
winter and been voted down by that body. 
They will illustrate the legal protection 
which a male government extends to wom- 
en. : L. Ss. 
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AN ANNONYMOUS REMONSTRANT. 


An anonymous ‘*Remonstrant” has writ- 
ten to the Uxbridge Compendium a virulent 
letter against woman suffrage. Such an 
epistle must cause the more sensible re- 
monstrants much the same anguish which 
the conductors of a well-regulated wom- 
an’s rights meeting feel on the rare occa- 
sions when some ill-tempered woman gains 
access to the platform and begins to scold 
the men. This ‘*Remonstrant,” whose 
grammar and spelling are worthy of her 
sentiments, says: “‘Year after year these 
persistant (sic) woman suffragists possess- 
ed with one idea have beset the Legislature 
in behalf of a movement which the major- 
ity of them know to be silly, not to say 
pernicious.” We are willing to give the 
majority of the remonstrants credit for 
meaning well, though we think them very 
much mistaken. But it seems that the 
majority of suffragists know that their de- 
mand for equal rights is ‘silly, not to say 
pernicious.” Weare not told why, know- 
ing this, they should reiterate the request 
so long and steadily, and in such increas- 
ing numbers. 

‘The same anonymous writer says: ‘‘We 
know that man cannot and will not do the 
work of women, but the suffragist expects 
woman to perform labor befitting both.” 
That is precisely what we do expect. There 
are some kinds of labor befitting man only ; 
there are other kinds befitting woman 
only ; and there are still other kinds befit- 
ting both. Studying Greek, teaching 
school, writing books, and a hundred other 
things which were formerly regarded as 
befitting one sex only, are now recognized 








their exclusion. 


and especially sitting down quietly with 


as befitting both. Sooner or later, the cast- 





ing of a vote will be reckoned in the same 
list. 

Our notion of what is fitting for women 
is more a matter of custom and tradition 
than we generally realize. ‘Political wom- 
en could not command respect,” Mr. Park- 
man says, and says it with conviction. 
With equal conviction Charles Lamb said, 
‘“*A woman who lets herself be known as 
an author invites disrespect.” Authorship 
seemed as essentially unwomanly to the 
conservatives of Charles Lamb’s genera- 
tion as suffrage seems to Mr. Parkman, or 
to our ananymous ‘*Remonstrant,’”’ who 
says, “In trying to gain political influence 
they would loose (sic) the power to refine, 
to elevate and inspire man.” 

Sir Samuel Baker in the Soudan found 
his native troops, through immemorial 
tradition, imbued with the idea that grind- 


ing corn was distinctively women’s work, * 


and that men could not perform it without 
loss of dignity. So strong was this feel- 
ing that he set men who were guilty of 
military offences to grinding corn, as an 
humiliating punishment. Yet an Ameri- 
can woman who should make grinding 
corn her occupation would undoubtedly be 
thought to have invaded man’s sphere. Is 
it not evident, on reflection, that any use- 
ful and innocent work may properly be 
done by anybody who can do it well? 


A. 8. B. 
o_O —— 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 





Every Massachusetts man and woman 
should feel it a privilege as well as a duty 
to contribute so much as each is able to the 
ten thousand dollars which are to be raised 
for the purpose of carrying on the suffrage 
work in this State. 

It is hoped that all the members of the 
executive committee of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association will come to 
the meeting next week with their full 
quota of the ten thousand dollars subscrib- 
ed, or ready to report it as sure. L. 8. 
———-O-o-—— 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A MONTH. 








The WoOMAN’s JOURNAL will hereafter 
be sent on trial for twenty-five cents a 
month to any subscriber anywhere. How 
many of our readers will send us four 
new subscribers for a dollar? L. 8, 
oo 
SUFFRAGE MEETING IN SOUTH BOSTON. 








The Boston Transcript thus reports the 
woman suffrage meeting in South Boston, 
last ‘Tuesday evening: 

The Woman’s Sutfrage Club met last 
evening at the residence of Miss Baxter, 
No. 377 Broadway. Miss Henrietta Joy 
spoke on methods of work to enhance 
registration, which was followed by an in- 
teresting discussion. ‘The attendance was 
large, the parlors being completely filled. 

The Boston Herald reports the same 
meeting, as follows, under the head of 
‘*South Boston Notes:” ™ 

The Woman’s Suffrage Club are strug- 
gling to keep the organization alive, and 
held a poorly-attended meeting at 377 
Broadway, on Tuesday evening, but trans- 
acted no business. 

Those who were at the meeting say that 
the Transcript is right. H. B. B. 
-- —e@e- -——— 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETING. 





A large gathering of ladies and gentle- 
men met in the chapel of the Warren Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, last Thursday even- 
ing, to consider *“The Duty of Citizens to 
the Public Schools.” Miss Abby W. May, 
Rev. O. P. Gifford, Rev. Wm. B. Wright, 
Miss Lucia Peabody, Dr. Fisher, and oth- 
ers, urged a more general exercise of 
school suffrage by women. ‘The influence 
already exerted by woman suffrage on the 
schools was shown to be highly beneficial. 
eo 
THE PHILLIPS EULOGY. 


The Wendell Phillips Eulogy, by George 
William Curtis, delivered at Tremont Tem- 
ple by invitation of the city government, 
on Friday, April 18, was a noble tribute to 
the memory of the great anti-slavery lead- 
er. It was, perhaps, the ablest and most 
appreciative, as it certainly was the fullest 
and most eloquent, statement yet made of 
the life and character of Mr. Phillips, in 
the anti-slavery phases of his career. His 
thirty-three years’ advocacy of the woman 
suffrage cause, which he himself pronounc- 
ed ‘‘the greatest question of the ages,” Mr. 
Curtis summarized as follows: ‘His com- 
prehensive philanthropy had made him, 
even during the anti-slavery contest, the 
advocate of other great reforms. His 
powerful presentation of the justice and 
reason of the political equality of women 
at Worcester, in 1851, more than any other 
singleimpulse, launched that question upon 
the sea of popular controversy. In the 
general statement of principle, nothing has 
been added to that discourse; in vivid and 
effective eloquence of advocacy it has nev- 
er been surpassed. All the arguments for 
independence echoed John Adams in the 
Continental Congress. All the pleas for 
applying the American principle of repre- 
sentation to the wives and mothers of 
American citizens echo the eloquence of 
Wendell Phillips at Worcester.” 


The other great humanitary movements 
in which Wendell Phillips was so conspic- 
uous received brief recognition. His em- 
phatic advocacy of the prohibition, labor- 
reform, Indian and Irish questions, Mr. 
Curtis condensed into one bright, brilliant 
paragraph: ‘His, also, was the voice that 
summoned the temperance voters of the 
commonwealth to stand up and be count- 
ed; the voice which resolutely and defi- 
nitely exposed the crime to which the busy 
American mind and conscience are at last 
turning, the American crime against the 
Indians. Through him the sorrow of Crete, 
the tragedy of Ireland, pleaded with Amer- 
ica. In the terrible experience of the ear- 
ly anti-slavery debate, when the Church 
and refined society seemed to be the ram- 
part of slavery, he had learned profound 
distrust of that conservatism of prosperity 
which chills human sympathy and nar- 
rows the conscience. So the vast combi- 
nations of capital in these later days, with 
their immense monopolies and imperial 
power, seemed to him sure to corrupt the 
government, and to obstruct and threaten 
the real welfare of the people. He felt, 
therefore, that what is called the respect- 
able class is often really, but unconscious- 
ly and with a generous purpose, not justly 
estimating its own tendency, the danger- 
ous class.” H, B. B. 
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LETTER FROM FRANCES WILLARD. 


Miss Willard, having heard that the exec- 
utive committee of the Mass. W. C. T. U. 
had voted to circulate petitions for muni- 
cipal suffrage again this year, wrote as fol- 
lows to Mrs. Livermore: 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., APRIL 19, 1884, 
My Dear Mrs. Livermore: 

‘It is the first step that costs,” says the 
French proverb. And while this is an al- 
most universal truth, experience develops 
another equally golden, viz. : that “staying 
qualities,” ‘the force of persistence,” ‘the 
gift of continuance,” ‘the courage of con- 
viction,”—are after all the surest panoply 
of the reformer. 

Massachusetts temperance women pos- 
sess these qualities in a pre-eminent degree, 
as is evinced bv their renewal of the “‘irre- 
pressible conflict’ for municipal suffrage. 
Like Luther of old, they cry, **Here I stand; 
[can do no other. Godhelpme. Amen.” 
Their valor is the more praiseworthy, since 
Boston exhibits to the world the unnatural 
spectacle of some women publicly pro- 
testing against their own enfranchisement. 
To me this is the final argument for re- 
newed vigor in prosecuting the advance. 
For, as the reluctance of the Chinese wom- 
an to have her deforming shoe removed 
only adds fervor to missionary zeal, so the 
— anomaly of American women pray- 
ng against the removal of their own limi- 
tations as factors in the government by 
which themselves and their children are 
controlled, is an alarming indication of the 
distorted and apathetic condition of mind 
into which they have fallen. With one- 
fifth of our population gathered in great 
cities, and our republican form of govern- 
ment in those cities a confessed failure; 
with the tide setting ever more strongly 
away from rural life; with the influx of a 
foreign population in which men largely 
predominate; with alcohol as the deter- 
mining factor in polities—every patriotic 
heart must be intensely earnest to find out 
a remedy for the failure of our form of 
government; to discover what is the miss- 
ing star in our system of the ‘*people’s 
rights.” 

Pursuing this investigation, we discover 
that men deteriorate in college, camp and 
court, just in proportion as the companion- 
ship of their sisters is withdrawn; that 
politics, the noblest science on earth, 
tends toward decay when men make the 
futile attempt to play mother toa half- 
orphaned world; that Nature's law still 
holds, and **t:'vo heads in council,” as well 
as ‘two beside the hearth,” is proved by 
experience to be the correct formula. We 
find that the instincts of women, as the 
physically weaker, render them the natu- 

alenemies of a stimulant that nerves with 

dangerous strength the arm already so 
much stronger than their own; and that 
the wife and mother, dependent for the 
support of herself and little ones on the 
industry which the drink-habit turns to 
idleness, proves herself the enemy of the 
saloon, which is the open Pandora’s box 
of municipal evil; and that, wherever per- 
mitted, women of foreign as well as of na- 
tive birth, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
ignorant as well as taught, unite their in- 
fluence against all efforts to give a legal 
status to the liquor traffic. 

We find, moreover, that, as a class, 
women are not the patrons of the dram- 
shop, this being so notoriously true that, 
if dependent on the patronage of women 
only, the saloon system would collapse as 
though all the dynamite of the Nihilists 
had exploded under it. 

In view of all these facts, and the frank 
declaration of liquor dealers themselves 
that ‘tthe ballot in the hands of women 
means the death-knell of their trade,” we 
are grieved beyond measure that, in Mas- 
sachusetts, where women out-number 
men, and native women out-number the 
foreign-born (making the conditions of 
the problem rarely favorable to success), 
there should be found women of intelli- 
gence and social prominence who stand 
beside our male opponents in their at- 
tempts to frown down the rising tide of 
natural justice and divine law. That any 
thoughtful member of the Massachusetts 
W.C.'T. U. could take this position, I do 

not believe. Some may be too timid or too 
conciliatory for open avowal, but I have 
yet to meet one who is not in secret sym- 
pathy with us, and nearly all are bravely 
open in their adhesion to the ‘‘Home Pro- 
tection Movement.” How they could be 
otherwise passes my comprehension. ‘Their 
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yary B. Willard’s admirable leaflet, ‘Why 
w. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot,” and re- 
suming their work for municipal suffrage, 
mands wy hearty admiration and pro- 
found sympathy. It is worthy of Ply- 
mouth Rock and the State which we 











Westerners are proud to call our mother. 
Yours in the faith, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 








——- ee 
THE LAST PROTEST. 


The last protest of Julia E. Smith to 
the town of Glastonbury, against taxation 
without representation, is as follows: 


I have just learned that my town tax 
pas been paid by Mr. Parker, without my 
ynowledge or consent. It is with peculiar 
jgjustice that it is so done, when Horace 
smith has seized my farm and my five 
eows that I myself raised, and has taken all 
the avails against my will, and obliged me 

sell a beloved patrimony to force him to 
vit. Had he any sense of justice, he 
would pay without asking, as he did last 

ar, in hopes that the farm would be 
yoved his. I address this to the select- 
men to tell them of such injustice accorded 
to an aged woman. [ would prefer that 
py last cow should be driven to the auc- 
tion-block, than that Mr. Parker, who has 
not had the least item of benetit from this 
roperty any more than I, should be 
forced to pay the sum of seventy-two dol- 
lars and forty-five cents. 

JuLIA E. SMITH. 

In the eighty-ninth year of my residence 
jn the town of Glastonbury, Ct., April 17, 
1884. 


—e 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





“*Inexpedient to legislate” has overtaken 
the proposed calling of a Constitutional 
Convention in Massachusetts. 

Mr. A. H. Grimke, of Hyde Park, the 
editor of the Hub, is named as one of the 
alternates in the ninth district. 


The bill for the auction sale of the goods 
of Julia E. Smith is hung up in the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

The Thayer County, Nebraska, Woman 
Suffrage Association held its fifth annual 
meeting on the 15th inst. 


“The Art and Literature Coterie” of the 
Women’s Union, 74 Boylston Street, lis- 
tened to interesting talks upon temperance 
by Miss Wadsworth, Mrs. Gordon and Dr. 
Day, ‘Tuesday afternoon, April 22. 

Dr. Samuel Eliot will speak on ‘*Wom- 
en’s Service to Public Schools,” in the 
hall of the Girls’ High School, W. New- 
ton Street, on Saturday, April 26, at 3.30 
P. M. 

‘The ‘balance of power’ is a formidable 
remainder in politics, in the hands of men 
who know how to use it,” says the Boston 
Herald. Let the friends of woman suf- 
frage make note of the fact. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has sent one thousand dollars to aid 
the cause in Oregon. ‘The auxiliary socie- 
ties contributing to this amount are from 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio and 
Connecticut. 

There are forty-five women medical 
students in Paris, the majority of whom 
are Sclavs. At Liege the number has in- 
creased to twenty-six. At Geneva there 
are seven, at Zurich thirty-three, and at 
Berne twenty-eight. 

Rev. C. A. Bartol, in a note to the Bos- 
ton Commonwealth, says that an old con- 
tributor to the press, and a veteran editor. 
unites with him in affirming that Wendell 
Phillips withstood the introduction of 
Chinese labor into the town of North 
Adams, Mass., some thirteen or fourteen 
years ago. 

The North Indiana Methodist Episcopal 
Conference held recently at Peru, me- 
morialized the General Conference in fa- 
vor of licensing women to exhort and 
preach. Methodist women would do well 
to agitate this question thoroughly in their 
congregations before the meeting of the 
General or Quadrennial Conference at 
Philadelphia, next month. 

The ‘men and women” of the Old South 
Church, in Boston, met their new pastor, 
the Rey. G. A. Gordon, in large numbers, 
in their parlors. In the early history of 
the church, Mr. Franklin, father of Benja- 
min, opposed the debonair distinction of 
“ladies and gentlemen” in their church re- 
lations, and secured the passage of a vote 
to use the democratic terms of men and 
women in the giving of notices. 

The Woman’s Club, of Cairo, IIl., gave 
Miss Clara Barton a reception, not long 
ago. and has been largely instrumental in 
forming a Red Cross Association in Cairo. 
Also, last week, it sent a collection of 
paintings, crayon-drawings, and pottery 
from its art classes, to an art exhibition in 
Peoria, Ill. This active club is being felt 
far and wide, as an influence to lift up. 
It is a helping hand. 

Faith and Works, published monthly by 
the Women’s Christian Association, of 
Philadelphia, gives news of the work of 
Women’s Christian Associations all over 
the country; publishes a directory of the 
Associations in various cities, with the in- 
stitutions under their care, and is invalua- 





ble in supplying information furnished 
through no other periodical. 

Frances E. Willard protests against the 
Watchman’s interpretation of the epigram- 
matic **no sect, no section, no sex,” ap- 
plied by her to the work of the W. C. T. 
U. By “tno sect” she is far from meaning 
‘*no definite belief,” as the Watchman has 
supposed. It is the statement of a simple 
fact that the work of the Union is not de- 
nominational, and that all denominations 
may join in it. 

A New York letter says that a number 
of girls earn from $20 to 830 a week doing 
decorative work for the large stores, such 
as painting pincushions, cologne-bottles 
and other trifles. Women are making 
good wages, too, at brass-work. A num- 
ber of these artistic yeung workingwomen 
live together in one house, and lead a hap- 
py, merry existence. Half the pleasure of 
life comes from earning your own money 
and spending it as you please. 


When the U. 8. House Committee on the 
Judiciary adopted Mr. Maybury's adverse 
report on a joint resolution, proposing a 
constitutional amendment to give women 
the right of suffrage, Dorscheimer only 
agreed so to report on the ground that it is 
inexpedient to extend the right of suffrage 
now, but it was his opinion that it will be 
advisable at some future time to give 
women the right to vote. Representatives 
Reed, Brown, of Indiana, and E. B. ‘Tay- 
lor, of Ohio, submit a minority report. 

A Marion County man, in Oregon, is 
sorrowing about Mrs. H. A. Loughary’s 
‘*neglected little ones,”’ while she is speak- 
ing for woman suffrage. It does not seem 
possible to him that she can attend to her 
own affairs, or that a mother has sense 
enough to take all proper care of her chil- 
dren; so we hasten to say that one of her 
‘neglected little ones” is a county judge; 
another is a doctor; and three of her 
daughters are married and at their homes 
caring for their children.—New Northwest. 


A score of young women assembled at the 
Wilson Mission, St. Mark’s Place, Wednes- 
day evening, April 2, to receive free in- 
struction from competent teachers provid- 
ed by the New-York Cooking School. 
This mission class has been organized 
about two months, and there are now in 
attendance so many pupils that larger 
quarters will soon be required. The bill 
of fare for the evening included eggs 
scrambled, poached and baked, also ome- 
lettes. These disposed of, bread-making 
was begun. 


The Painesville, Ohio, Equal Rights So- 
ciety is sending its constitution to every 
town in the county, and urging organiza- 
tion. It holds fortnightly meetings, is in- 
creasing its membership, and will ia time 
convert the whole county. A few earnest 
women who understand the importance of 
this question, and who will set themselves 
to do what they can, will be surprised to 
find the sympathy they will enlist, and the 
power they will gain. Success to the 
Painesville Club! Who will go and do 
likewise? 

The petitioners in the woman suffrage 
reform have, by slowly-successful endur- 
ance, affected a lodgment upon the com- 
mon-sense of the republic. Womankind 
receives more deference from popular 
opinion than of old. Nothing shows this 
so well as the growing favoritism of poli- 
ticians for reform measures as to suffrage. 
New Jersey casts a prophetic straw on the 
wind by her late negative defeat of the 
proposition to grant citizenship regardless 
of sex or previous condition.—Common- 
wealth. 

‘In the general enlargement of woman's 
sphere of employment,” observes Justice, 
“the dispensing of drugs suggests itself 
to us asa pursuit admirably adapted to 
the sex’s capabilities. The practice of 
pharmacy requires little in the way of 


physical strength, and certainly woman’s | 


capacity for receiving the necessary pre- 
liminary instruction is quite as great as 
the average drug clerk’s, while her supe- 
rior delicacy of touch and dexterity of 
hand would be of great advantage in the 
nicer duties of the position.” 


One of the new social organizations of 
Boston is the Round Table Club. The 
meeting on Thursday evening was held at 
Mr. Robert Treat Paine’s. A paper on the 


‘Decadence of the New England Family” | 


was read by Capt. M. Allen, and discussed 
by Col. Higginson, General Walker, Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Dr. Mulford, 


Mr. Abbott, of the Literary World, Presi- | 


dent Alice Freeman, of Wellesley College, 


and others. , Among the guests were Mrs. | 


John Brooks, Mrs. Talbot, Mr. F. B. San- 
born and many others. The meetings of 
the Round ‘Table are of a varied and in- 
clusive interest. 

The first woman in America to petition 
a legislative body for the right to vote 
was a Southern lady, or one who sought a 
home in the southern colony of the new 
world. History says, that Margaret Brent, 
born in 1600, coming to America with the 
party of Lord Baltimore, was, on the death 








of Lord Baltimore’s brother, Leonard Cal- 
vert, between whom and herself existed 
strong ties of affection, by his verbal will 
left in charge of his estate. The courts 
sustained her in carrying out the will of 
the deceased regarding property matters, 
but, when she pressed her claim, as the 
representative of Lord Baltimore and 
Leonard Calvert, to two votes in the gen- 
eral assembiy, she failed to carry her 
point. It was at Fort St. John’s, on Jan- 
uary 21, 1648, that she made this memora- 
ble demand of the Colonial Legislature of 
Maryland, and stood forth as the pioneer 
petitioner for woman suffrage in America. 
—Union Signal. 





Special Sal 


—OF— 


DAGHESTAN 
RUGS. 


To make room for our 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS 


= 


DAGHESTAN RUGS 
we shall place in our 
Retail Department 


300 


SMALL ANTIQUE 


—AND— 


NEW 


Daphestan Rugs 


andi: 


ABOUT HALF PRIGE. 


One Lot at $10 Each. 
One Lot at $15 Each. 
One Lot at $20 Each. 


This is a rare chance to secure a 
good Rug cheap for summer houses 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


558 & 560 Washington St. 








SPRING OF 1884. 


HENRY MM. BURR & CO 


490 Washington St., 


Beg to inform their patrons that their 
SPRING IMPORTATIONS of MILLIN- 
ERY GOODS are now ready for their in- 
spection. 

Being in direct communication with all 
the European Manufacturers, we have 
many styles exclusively our own, and 
which we do not care to display to our 
competitors by having an ’ 


“OPENING DAY.” 


We are now prepared to exhibit the 
finest stock of 


Millinery Goods 
| BD ui NETS 4 untrimmed 
ROUND HATS, 
FLOWERS, 





FEATHERS, 


—AND— 


Millinery Novelties 


every displayed in Boston. 


Thanking you for past favors, we so- 
lieit a continuance. 


TENRY MM. BURR 860. 


490 Washington St. 


























CARPETS. 


BUY DIRECT of THE MANUFACTURERS 


All Intermediate 


Profits Saved. 





Having plage in our Retail Department a large 


assortmen 


of our Standard 


we are off 


them to the purchasers of Carpets at the following 


very low prices: 
— Velvets, - 


rame Body Brusseis, 
Tapestries, - - 


Three-Plys, - 


Extra Superfines, - 
~ - $87 I{-2 and 50c. 
English Sheet Olli Cloths, 


Ingrains, 


- $125 
- 115 
65 and 75c. 
- $100 
65 and 75c. 


These goods will be found as advertised and are warranted. 





J.% J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington St., Boston. 





EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. It ia adapted for ladies 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 


the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-eupporters of 


we 9 47 
PATENTED, 





all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “‘drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garmente. 

This waiet takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading pbysicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. Trimmed, $2 50. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dressa- 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. Address, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Masse 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated 3d 


Mo, 22d, 1865. 





Assets Ist Mo, 18t, 18B4...-++--eeeeeee eevee 
LAADINtICS .........cccrccccccccccccsccesccccccs 


Surplus, Including Capital....-+.-..+++++ 


covcee eocccccccccccccccccccccs HG, 201,000 44 
PPITTTTTITTTTTiTiiTTTT Tre 6,374,197 56 


Re LT I $1,906,862 88 





= WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 
HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, ° ° - 


BOSTON. 





FOR GENTLEMEN. 


English Balbriggan Underwear. 
Fancy Neck-wear, 

Including all the, latest Novelties. 
English Fancy Half Hose, 
Flannel! Shirts, 


For Tourists and Travellers, cut and made in our 
own workshops, of tine goods and in different 
colors. 


White and Fancy Shirts, 


Made to measure and satisfaction guaranteed, 


Linen Collars and Cuffs, 


The above, and other lines of goods in our Gentle 
men’s Furnishing Department, represent first-class 
production only, and are offered at fair prices. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPY 


400 Washington Street. 


GOODYEAR’S 


RUBBER GOODS. 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 


Garden Hose aud Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 





Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


LADIES 


Who sagasiate GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYL should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 


MISS R. C. STINSON’S BLEACHERY. 


Always good work and prompt. Directly opposite 
R. H. White & Co.’s. 


535 Washington Street, Boston. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 


ANTED AGENTS at once to sell the authentic 
and complete life of WENDELL PHILLIPS, by 








Boston. Mass. 








GEO. LOWELL AUSTIN. The people are waiting for it, 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


Good News for the Ladies. 


NO STAIRS TO CLIMB, 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


For Young Women, 





Auburndale, Mass, 





The Spring Term begins April 2. Pupils expecting 
to enter in the Fall have sometimes gained a year’s 
time by coming in the Spring and shaping their studies 
with a view to entrance, There are now as many en- 
gagements for next year as there were last year by 
May 5. This shows the steadily increasing demand 
for place, and is a reason for early application by those 
intending to come next September. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


A BAGSTER BIBLE 


For $1.00. 


Bresh stock, our own importation. Printed from 
new clear type, on good paper, gt edges, bound in 
flemible French Morocco, with protecting flaps; con- 
tains References, Index, Maps, and Chronological 
Tables, sige 3% x 5% x lin. Weight, 11 ounces. The 
best Pocket Bible for the money. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


158% TREMONT STREET, 


Open daily from 9 A. M.to5 P. M. Demonstration 
Lectures WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and THURS- 
DAY, at 2.30 P. M 

Circulars of the School and Programmes of Dem- 
onstration Lectures sent on application to the School. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 14 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, etc. Investment Secur? 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. ; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe's Wharves. 
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GOING BY. 


BY DOBRA READ GOODALE. 








She pushes back her bonnet brown, 
A rustic glance to raise, 
Her blue-black lovelocks slipping down 
To veil the bashful gaze; 
In kerchief white and russet gown, 
A-dreaming on the painted town, 
Half bold and wholly shy 
She lifts her head—her foct she stays— 
As I go by. 


The lonely pastures stretch behind 
In yellow parching heat; 
I watch the dappled river wind 
By shallows clear and sweet. 
Thro’ mazy foot-paths far and blind, 
With silver birch and poplar lined, 
My leafy way shall lie— 
Beyond them runs the village street— 
And I—go by. 


Across the laurel-bordered rise 
The hills are bluc as steel— 
The splendor of the harvest skies 
Is white against my wheel. 
Again the look of swift surprise, 
The graceful arm, the restive eyes, 
The gesture, frank and shy— 
A stranger's glance of lost appeal 
AsI go by! 
I cross the bridge, I mount the hill 
All black with hemlock shade; 
I pass the ancient, ruined mill, 
The green and silent glade— 
Yet haste or linger where I will, 
Her girlish figure draws me still 
And mutely waits reply— 
Late, late I come, my mountain maid, 
And all the world goes by. 
—The Wheelman. 


“or 
THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 


BY CAROLINE F. ORNE, 





’Tis not amid the crowd, the strife, 
The tumult and the cares of life, 
Its vague desires and turmoil vain, 
Ita hopes, that, like the inconstant moon, 
Now brightly wax, now feebly wane, 
Appear and disappear as soon,— 
Not then the heart attuned to love 
Rises the cold, dark world above. 


Not when the soul in selfish aim, 
In narrow, sensual desire, 
Forgets the source from whence it came, 
And smouldering lies the ethereal fire, 
That heavenly hopes and wisdom’s fears 
Should have kept bright through countless years : 
Not then the dull perception feels 
The glory that high heaven reveals. 


Free from wild passion’s evil stain, 
Free from the fetter and the chain, 
Free from the thousand cords that bind, 
Free from the utter selfishness 
Around the very heart-strings twined, 
And crushing all their power to bless,— 
So muat the heart and soul be free, 
Diviner life than this to see. 


The outer beauty of the earth, 

The brilliant glory of the heaven, 
To him who thinks them little worth, 
To see them all may yet be given; 
But closed his ear and closed his eye 

Unto an inner life more high ;— 
His spirit bends not at the shrine 
Whence flows a harmony divine. 


Bat when the soul in holy love 
Is lifted earthly cares above, 
When in the heart there lives no thought 
An angel's self might blush to own, 
When all the feelings, finely wrought, 
Mingle in love’s accordant tone,— 
*Tis then the soul enraptured hears 
The heavenly music of the spheres. 


Aga, floating through ethereal space, 
All in appointed orbits turn, 
In glorious light their paths they trace, 
And with divine effulgence burn ;— 
Harmonious since the birth of time, 
The measured movement of their chime 
Its deep, eternal music rings 
High anthem to the King of kings. 


Few, few the wondrous strains have heard, 
But all the inmost being stirred, 
And with mysterious rapture filled, 
Have felt as life divine were given, 
As if their hearts like harp-strings thrilled 
Responsive to the choir of heaven ;— 
Only the free, pure spirit hears 
The heavenly music of the spheres. 








apo 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


WILD OATS. 


BY GERTRUDE GILBERT. 


‘Well, old man, what’s up?” 

The speaker, a handsome, richly-dressed, 
dissipated young man, half-drunk, sat by 
the library fire of the spacious mansion he 
was in, and looked across the grate, with 
what he meant to be an air of outraged 
dignity, at an elderly gentleman seated by 
a table opposite. 

The gentleman thus disrespectfully ad- 
dressed did not answer. With eyes fixed 
steadily and sternly on the young man, 
he silently regarded him with the relent- 
less aspect of a judge about to pronounce 
sentence on a hardened culprit. There 
was something ominous in the silence, 
something in the stern, steady gaze be- 
neath which, half-drunken as he was, the 
young man cowered visibly; but he went 
on in the same blustering tone. 

“To drag a fellow away from the head 
of his table—as it were—as it were, by the 
collar of his coat, as it were, when he is 
giving a wine party. old man, to his—hic— 
friends! I—TI should like to know if you 
call that decent treatment? I de—demand 
to know what you mean by it.” 

In the strong, muscular fingers of the 
hand that rested on the table, the gentle- 
man held some folded bits of paper. With- 
out releasing his hold upon them, he struck 
a heavy blow on the table with his clinched 
hand. 


**Stop this drunken tirade, sir!” he cried. 
“J have some questions to ask to which I 
want no lying answers. Do you know 
where Mary Graham is? Have you known 
how she has been living these five misera- 
ble years? Have you known that and been 
fiend enough to hide itfrom me? Speak!” 

The young man was so astounded by the 
question that he was obliged to rally his 
maudlin wits before he could answer. 
**Where is Mary Graham?” he repeated, 
**where is Mary Graham? Why, how the 
devil should [know? She went to the bad 
years ago—hic.” 

‘You infernal scoundrel!” cried his 
companion, springing to his feet. He 
took one stride to where the young man 
sat, and stood over him with arm uplifted 
threateningly. “Say that again!” he cried. 
‘Insult by word or look the woman you 
have blighted, and I will thrash you with- 
in an inch of your life—or I would,” he 
added, letting his arm drop heavily to his 
side, and half turning away, “‘did I not 
need you now, did she not need you now, 
were that feeble, flickering flame of life 
not so near its end, and every moment prec- 


ious,” 
**You let me alone,” returned the young 


man, sullealy retreating, more than half- 
sobered by the fierce anger of one usually 
so self-contained, and by the mystery and 


strangeness surrounding him. ‘Lord, 
what a fuss to make about a girl! Need 


me, indeed! I should like to know what 
[ have to do with Mary Graham, or Mary 
Graham with me. I went through my lit- 
tle figure with her, and it was done with, 
years ago. Bah!” 

If one could be annihilated by a look, 
the look bestowed upon him by the irate 
uncle would have brought the existence of 
the scapegrace nephew toanend. Anger 
and indignation were at a white heat. But, 
as he had said, time was precious, and with 
a mighty effort he controlled himself. 

*T'o-night,” he said, ina low, concentrat- 
ed tone, ‘“‘you make legal the false mar- 
riage certificate with which you deceived 
my ward, the child [ loved as my own, five 
years ago. ‘l'o-night she is dying, but to- 
night, before she dies, you will marry her 
in earnest, and acknowledge your child be- 
fore the world.” 

Wild with excitement, the young man 
sprang from his chair, swearing fearfully. 
*T won't do it!” he cried, ‘‘and you need 
not think to frighten or cajole me into it. 
No, sir. It takes two to make a bargain, and 
I won’t come up to time,and you can’t make 
me. Marry her? No, ll be hanged if Ido. 
How do I know the brat is mine?” 

With a calm consciousness of power, his 
uncle looked at him with a smile that had 
something appalling in it. ‘*You will be 
tolerably certain, after looking at the pa- 
pers I hold in my hand,” he said, ‘that 
you will be hanged, or as good as hanged, 
if you do not do it.” 

The young man drew near to inspect the 
papers spread out to his view, and the 
shock of the sight completely sobered him. 

He turned deadly pale, clutching at the 
back of the chair over which he was lean- 
ing for support. 

“You take it in?” said the uncle, turn- 
ing to him with the same smile upon his 
face. ‘Three notes forged on my name, 
you know by whom, and I know by whom. 
Do as [ tell you, or I will make use of 
my knowledge, and see that not only jus- 
tice is meted out to you, but the extreme 
rigor of the law.” 

“You would never resort to extreme 
measures, uncle?” criéd the young man, 
imploringly; ‘tyou would never doom a 
man, one of your own blood, to a life like 
that ?” 

“Marry Mary Graham to-night, and ac- 
knowledge your child, or I will, so help 
me heaven! if it was the last act I ever 
did on earth.” 

The young man reached out a trembling 
hand, and took his hat from the table, by 
way of answer. The uncle, securing the 
papers, rose, and taking the young man by 
the arm with no gentle grasp, hurried him 
out of the room, and out of the house, to a 
carriage that stood in waiting. 

Out of the blustering storm of that wild 
March night, up long flights of rickety 
stairs, into the wretched attic room where 
the stillness of death reigned, went the 
miserable young man to make reparation 
at the last, and behold the passing away 
of the life he had blighted. ‘The emaciat- 
ed face of the dying woman upon the bed 
turned toward him, as he entered; a hand 
with the chill of death upon it feebly grasp- 
ed his, as hedrewnear. The great hollow 
eyes, already dimmed by the shadows of 
the dark valley into which she had enter- 
ed, turned slowly from his face, and rest- 
ed on the doctor standing near with his 
cordial, the minister ready with his book, 
the witnesses in waiting, and then, witha 
dumb appeal in them, were fixed again on 
him. ‘For the sake of the child, James,” 
she feebly whispered, ‘‘your child, and 
mine.” 

Bad as he was, he was human. He 
looked at the dying woman whom his 
wicked folly had brought to this woful 





pass, with a face as white as her own. 





He looked at the little tattered child on the 
bed beside her, who with a scared face 
was closely clinging to her. His lips 
moved, but no sound came in answer. 

‘““Will she be able to take her part in the 
service?” questioned his uncle tremulous- 
ly, looking in an agony at the dying face 
of one he loved so well. ‘Will she last 
until it is finished?” 

The doctor looked at his patient narrow- 
ly, and put a glass of wine to her lips. “I 
think so,” he said, half doubtfully. “If 
the service is made as short as possible, 
and commenced immediately.” 

At a sign from them both, the minister 
drew near, and opened the book he held. 
He began the well-known service. Strug- 
gling with the dark waters bearing her 
away from the region of time and sense, 
the dying woman heard, in a far-off way, 
the words he was saying. She heard the 
response from him, which, in this her last 
hour of earth, bound her false lover to 
her. Faintly, as from a great distance; 
the words reached her dulled ear. ‘Then 
she heard the portion of the service ad- 
dressed to her, and struggling wildly with 
the dim unconsciousness stealing upon 
every sense, and closing them to the out- 
ward, she tried to make reply. But the 
voice would not come at call, no power 
was left to make even the slightest sign of 
assent. She looked from one to another; 
she looked at her child in agony. 

“Try to make some sign, my darling, 
for the sake of the child you are leaving,” 
said her old-time guardian, bending over 
her with the tears raining down his face. 

Strangers as they were, those who now 
surrounded her, each one with great solic- 
itude pressed about her, using what means 
they knew as helps, but all of no avail. 
In the blank, dismayed pause that follow- 
ed, the voice of the child broke the still- 
ness with a wail of mingled grief and ter- 
ror. It broke the bond that held her. 
With an almost superhuman effort, she 
rallied her failing powers, and to the 
question asked, feebly said, **I will.” 

What was it in the look of the dying 
woman just made his wife, as the sad eyes 
rested on him ere they closed forever, 
that sent the sharp arrow of conviction to 
pierce the hardened heart, waking him to 
a realizing sense of his own sin, and the 


great wrong he had done her? He fell 
upon his knees beside the bed. Stretch- 


ing forth his hands in an agony of remorse, 
he cried, ‘Mary, forgive!” But the cold 
hand that the minister had placed in his 
fell heavily from his grasp. ‘The mute lips 
of the woman who had loved him but too 
well made no answer. Repentence and 
reparation had come too late. 
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BAINBRIDGE & SON. 


There was a suppressed murmur of con- 
versation in the dressmaking department 
of the large drapery establishment of 
Messrs. Bainbridge & Son, which the 
steady whir of a hundred sewing machines 
could not drown. Where the presence 
feminine can be found, be sure the tongue 
feminine will be heard. 

The superintendent of the room, under- 
standing this, did not attempt to enforce 
silence, so pretty Dollie Wynn and May 
Bruton talked very confidently in their cor- 
ner of the great room; and no one interfer- 
ed, so long as fingers were busy as well as 
tongues. 

And this was what May said, Dollie’s 
blue eyes being riveted upon the quilting 
on which she was at work. 

**T saw her yesterday, when I was going 
out to dinner. She was just stepping into 
her carriage, and Mr. Edgar himself hand- 
ing her in. She looked old—nearly forty, I 
should say; but they say she is immense- 
ly rich, and her dress was splendid. So I 
suppose her money goes against her age.” 

‘Did you hear that they were to be mar- 
ried soon?” 

‘Bless me! Didn’tI tell you that? My 
brother is in the stationer’s where the wed- 
ding-cards are being printed: They are to 
be married on the 27th. Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
gar Bainbridge, and the card of the bride’s 
mother, Mrs. William Wilson. ‘Twelve! 
Come, we will go for a walk.” 

‘“*No, I am tired,” Dollie pleaded. 

And her friend left her, never heeding 
thé sudden pallor of the sweet young face, 
the dumb agony in the great blue eyes. 

When she was alone, Dollie stole away to 
the little room where the cloaks, shawls 
and hats of the girls were kept, and there, 
crouching in a corner, hidden entirely by a 
huge waterproof, she tried to think it all 


out. 
What had it meant? What did Edgar 


Bainbridge mean in the long year he had 
tried by every masculine device to win her 
love? 

She had not been unmaidenly ; heart and 
conscience fully acquitted her. 

She had given her love, pure, true and 
faithful, to the son of her employer; but 
he had sought it, delicately and persistent- 
ly, before he knew that it was given. 

The young girl, now sewing for a living, 
had been dgintily bred and thoroughly edu- 
cated, her father having been a man draw- 











ing a salary sufficient to give his only child 
every advantage. But when he died, and 
his wife in a few months followed him, 
Dollie had chosen a life of honorable labor 
in preference to one of idle dependence up- 
on wealthy relatives. 

And yet in the social gatherings of these 
relatives and the friends of summer days, 
Dollie was still a welcome guest. 

It was at her uncle Lawrence’s suburban 
villa, she had been introduced to Edgar 
Bainbridge. After this she met him fre- 
quently, and in her simple dress, with her 
sweet, pure face, had won marked atten- 
tion from him. 

With the frankness that was one of her 
greatest charms, the young girl had let 
her admirer know that though she was 
Lawrence Wynn’s niece, she worked for a 
living in the dressmaking department of 
Bainbridge & Son. 

Then he made her heart bound with sud- 
den, grateful joy, by telling her he had 
seen her leave the “shop” night after night, 
but would not join her for fear of giving 
annoyance by exposing her to the remarks 
of her companions. 

After this, however, she often found 
him waiting for her at some point further 
from the establishment, and always so re- 
spectful and courteous that she was glad 
of his protection in her long walk. 

But he was going to marry an heiress 
on the 27th, only a week away, so he had 
but trifled with her after all! 

Poor little Dollie, crouching among the 
shawls and cloaks, felt as if all sunshine 
was gone from her life forever, as if her 
cup of humiliation and agony was full to 
overflowing. 

But the dinner-hour was over, the girls 
coming in or sauutering from resting- 
places in the work-room, and the hum of 
work commenced again, as if must, what- 
ever aching hearts or weary hands crave 
rest. 

Dollie worked with the rest, her feelings 
so numbed by the sudden blow that she 
scarcely heard May’s lamentations over a 
sudden flood of order-work that would 
keep many of them in the room till mid- 
night. 

“We'll have all day to-morrow if we can 
finish these dresses to-night,” said one of 
the small squad of girls told off for the ex- 
tra work: “Miss Brown says so. But 
these must be ready to deliver in the morn- 
ng.” 

Talk, talk, talk! Whir, whir, whir! 
Dollie folded and basted, working with 
rapid, mechanical precision, feeling the 
dull, heavy beating of her own heart, and 
the throbs of pain in her weary head, but 
speaking no words of repining, excusing 
her pallid face by the plea of headache. 

It was after 1] o'clock when the last 
stitch was set in the hurried work, and the 
girls ran down the long flights of stairs to 
plod home through a drizzling rain fol- 
lowing the late snow-storm. 

As Dollie passed down the staircase, she 
saw in the counting-house her recreant 
lover, busy over some account books. 

But for the heavy news she had heard 
that morning, she would have felt sure 
that this sudden spasm of industry was to 
furnish an excuse for escorting her home 
at the unusually late hour. 

But, if so, Dollie felt it was but an add- 
ed insult to his dishonorable conduct, and 
she hurried on, hoping he had not heard 
her step. 

She had gone some few streets from the 
shop, when, passing a church, she slipped 
upon a treacherous piece of ice, and twist- 
ed her ankle. 

The sudden pain made her faint for a 
moment, and she sat down upon the stone- 
work supporting the railings to recover 
herself. Beside her, not a stone’s throw 
away, a dark, narrow alley-way ran along 
the high brick wall of the churchyard, and 
the girl's heart sank with a chill of terror 
as she heard a man’s voice in the alley 
say: 

‘Didn't you hear a step, Bill?” 

‘**A woman. She’s turned off somewhere. 
He ain’t come yet,” was the answer. 

‘*He’s late to-night,” said the first voice 
in a gruff undertone. 

**You are sure he’s taking the diamonds 
home?” 

‘Sure as death. I was at ——'s when 
he gave the order. ‘Send them to my shop 
at 9 o’clock,’ says he, ‘and I will take them 
home with me.’ And he gave the address 
of Bainbridge & Son.” 

**But are you sure he will pass here?” 

“Of course he will. He lives in the 
next street. He'll come.” 

**Suppose he shows fight?” 

“You hold him, and I'll soon stop his 
fight.” " 

Every word fell on Dollie’s ears clear 
and distinct in the silence of the night. 

They would rob him, these dreadful 
men, if nobody warned him. They would 
spring out upon him as he passed, and 
strike him down before he knew there was 
danger. 

He must not come alone, unprepared. 
False lover, false friend as she felt he was. 
she could not go on her way and leave 
him to death. 





When she stood up, the pain of her an. 
kle was almost unendurable ; but she clung 
to the railing and so limped along one 
street. The others seemed interminable. 

Often she crawled through the wet 
slush of the streets; often on one foot 
hopped painfully along, till the shop was 
reached at last, and the light in the count. 
ing-house still burned. 

The side door for the working-girls wag 
still unfastened, and-Dollie entered there, 
reaching the counting-house soaking wet, 
white and trembling, to confrout both Ed- 
gar Bainbridge and his father. 

Unheeding their exclamations of dismay 
and surprise, she told her story with white 
lips, but a steady voice. 

“Waiting for me?” cried Edgar Bain- 
bridge. ‘The scoundrels!” 

“You bought diamonds at *s to- 
day?” asked his father. 

‘*A parure for Miss Wilson, sir. I wish 
to present them, with your permission, on 
Thursday. Oh, look at that poor girl!” 

For, overcome by pain, fatigue and men- 
tal torture, poor Dollie had staggered 
towards the door and fainted upon the 
floor. 

A hasty call summoned the porter, and 
in a few minutes the porter’s wife appear- 
ed, rubbing her eyes, but full of womanly 
resources for the comfort of the girl. 

A cab was procured, and, clothed in dry 
garments furnished by the good-hearted 
woman, and escorted by the porter, Dol- 
lie was driven home. 

The next morning, walking proved to 
be impossible, and Dollie was obliged to 
call upon her landlady for assistance to 
dress. wondering at herself a little for car- 
ing to get up. 

But before noon, sitting in her parlor, 
her lame ankle upon a cushion, she was 
surprised by two gentlemen callers—no 
other than Bainbridge and Son in person 
—and a lady who introduced herself as 
Miss Wilson. 

‘“*‘We have all come to thank you,” the 
lady said, ‘and [ have come to carry you 
home with me. ‘These gentlemen owe you 
their lives; I owe you my diamonds.” 

“But what did you do?” asked Dollie. 

**We captured the robbers by a master- 
ly stratagem,” said the old gentleman. 
‘Edgar sauntered past the allev-way with 
a revolver all ready in his hand, while I, 
with three policemen, went round and en- 
tered the alley softly behind the villains. 
Taken by surprise, their retreat cut off, 
they were easily made prisoners. You 
understand, we could not arrest them un- 
less they actually attacked Edgar. As it 
is, however, there was a pretty little tus- 
sle before we came up. Bless me, dear 
child—don’t faint—he’s all right!” 

“My foot!” Dollie murmured. “I 
sprained my ankle last night It was to 
stop to rest it that I sat down on the 
church-wall.” 

“You didn’t come all the way back with 
a sprained ankle?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are a heroine!” cried Miss Wil- 
son. ‘*But, my dear,” and here the heir- 
ess drew nearer to Dollie and took her 
hand in a close clasp, **‘we have been hear- 
ing this morning a pretty little love story, 
of which you are also the heroine, and I 
have come here to see if you will be my 
guest until Thursday. and then make poor 
Edgar the happiest of men by assisting at 
a double wedding.” 

Dollie’s eyes, slowly dilating as the 
other lady spoke, were open to the fullest 
extent as the climax was reached. 

“Edgar!” she said, **I thought he was 
to marry you on Thursday !” 

A musical laugh answered her. 

Calling the gentlemen at the same time 
from the window, where they had saun- 
tered during this little scene, Miss Wilson 
looked up at them. 

‘Convince this young lady, Edgar,” she 
said, ‘‘that your affection for me is only 
that of a dutiful son, and that I shall have 
a motherly affection for her likewise when 
I become the wife of your father, Edgar 
Bainbridge, senior.” 

And then Edgar took the chair his step- 
mother-elect vacated, while the elder lady 
and gentleman went outside to arrange a 
cushion in the carriage for the sprained 
ankle. 

What Edgar said may be imagined; but 
certain it is that Dollie drove home with 
Miss Wilson, and was that lady’s guest 
until the following Thursday, when her 
wedding-cards, too, were distributed, and 
the bridal party consisted of two bride- 
grooms and two fair, blushing brides. 

The daily papers, in noticing the wed- 
ding, stated that the superb parure of dia- 
monds worn by Mrs. Edgar Bainbridge, 
junior, was a wedding-present from Mrs. 
Edgar Bainbridge.— Selected. 
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ADD OUR NAMES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

As you have no names on the request to 
Theodore D. Weld, from the West, and as 
we were both, with many others, doing all 
in our power to aid the anti-slavery work, 
long before the revolt in Lane Seminary, 
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and have a very distinct remembrance of 
the occurrence, with a strong sympathy 
for those connected with it at the time, 
please allow us to join in the request that 
Mr. Weld will write the history of that 
event, which will be of very great interest 
to a large number of the old anti-slavery 
workers who are yet living. Very truly 
yours, OWEN THOMAS, 
Mary F. THOMAS. 
Richmond, Ind., April 20, 1884. 
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FROM KEOKUK TO COLORADO. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our pleasant visit came to its end. We 
left our kind friends at Keokuk, as even- 
ing fell, and were only conscious of Bur- 
lington as a city of huge depot facilities, 
of gas-light and bustle, as we repassed it 
again at night for our night-trip across 
lowa,by the Burlington & Missouri” R. R. 
How we wished it were to be done by day, 
that we might see with our own eyes the 
doughty young State which is fast coming 
to the front in the higher, and more prac- 
tical, education of its women and in the 
equally pressing matter of temperance. 
We could, however, only wave our earnest 
“God-speed” to her worthy sons and 
daughters, dear friends among them, and 
a special salute to the State University, 
which is giving so many young men and 
women its admirable training for life’s 
duties and demands. 

We had not found it an ‘“‘easy conun- 
drum” to distinguish the soil of Kansas 
from that of Iowa, as we passed their in- 
visible State lines. But we were at once 
properly ‘‘occidented” as we entered Col- 
orado, by the explanation of the conductor 
for his preposterous charge of ten cents, 
for a single section on a single night, **We 
are on this side the river!” Beyond ques- 
tion, we were at last in the real West, the 
region of ‘*big things.” But to our think- 
ing, the truer reason for so outdoing the 
prices of even the farther Pacific Roads 
might be, that between the popularity of 
the “Union Pacific’ and the ‘Atchison,” 
for through travel, this ‘“‘B. & M.” had 
so poor a chance that it considered itself 
justified by the ordinary business ethies 
in **making the most of it.” One feels, 
however, not altogether unwilling to ac- 
cept the inevitable greatness, even in the 
matter of fares.somewhat gracefully, when 
it is one’s fee for the coming grandeurs of 

-the near ‘“*Rockies” and the sight of dear 
ones beyond them. 

The bare Colorado plains had become 
somewhat monotonous after a long day’s 
pull across them. But the glories of the 
star-lit night atoned. One realized the 
planets and constellations as never but in 
these high, clear spaces. ‘They did not 
seem, as in our ordinary experience,—help- 
ed as that is, no doubt, by the flat surface 
of the school maps from which we first 
learned them,—to be dotted upon a uni- 
form plane above us. One could distin- 
guish, approximately, their relative dis- 
tances. Not by an effort, but inevitably, 
and they were really globes, swinging and 
burning in the erystal ether. The night 
had **brought them out,” in a truly stereo- 
seopic way, and given us terrestrials a rare 
‘peep into the celestial universe.” [t was, 
in small, the experience of Stevenson in 
his vividly realistic and yet poetic ‘‘Silver- 
ado Squatters,”’ which it was a keen pleas- 
ure to read, later. 

The morning which brought us to Den- 
ver gave us our first view of the Rockies 
asa faint, irregular line of white, before 
us on the far right, which simulated the 
steam-wreaths of a Titanic rail train. But 
this grew majestic before our eyes, rising 
from the level of the bare plain with every 
mile, until defined at last in a massive 
range of jagged outlines with snowy sum- 
mits, which the sun touched into rose and 
violet. The scale was so vast, the features 
of the scene so few and so magnificent, 
the broad and silent earth, the wider sky, 
the kindling sun, that, as the range seemed 
to lift itself slowly and majestically into 
being and yiew on the western horizon, 
and the sun came royally up the eastern 
sky, one had an awed sense of being the 
spectator of a new celestial creation. 

For an hour we were rapt in the ecstasy 
of this stupendous spectacle, and then took 
breath of earth again, as we were said to 
be rounding into Denver. We had seen 
nothing of the city from the open plain, but 
came suddenly upon it, over a slight rim 
of hills, which made it seem in a saucer- 
like depression. The loyal resident will 
assure you that itis not so situated; and 
will point for proof to the gradual rise of 
plateau in the rear of the town, eastward, 
and proudly to the fine and far-away 
mountains. But, despite that view, and 
Perhaps because of a pre-conceived idea of 
the town, its location was a disappoint- 
ment. The abstract Denver had been a 
city so dominated by the mountains that 
One never lost consciousness of them in 
any wayside or by-way; one felt their 
vastness and their mystery at every step.— 
a city so near as to be part of them, shar- 
ing their majesty, while snuggled at their 
feet ; protected, and so made cosey and 





homelike, by them. But Denver in the 
concrete seems a pathetically located city, 
stranded on the broad, bare plains, as if 
banished from the royal household, to die 
forsaken and forgotten. Of course it has 
not died, but bristles to the eyes with 
business, and is flanked by huge smelters 
and furnaces. But, for all that, the utter 
bareness and dreariness of its immediate 
entourage give one a painful impression 
of aloneness. One recalls more vividly 
the long leagues by which one has left be- 
hind the civilization and homes of Kansas 
and Iowa. 

We found “The Windsor” a large, new, 
and well-appointed hotel; discreetly not 
named for its owner, the notorious Senator 
Faber, and also discreetly not run upon 
the table d’héte plan of most of its kind, 
whose multiplicity of dishes one would so 
gladly exchange for the simple bill of fare 
which should inelude well-baked bread 
and the freshest of milk, butter. and eggs. 
The day-and-night rest, ina fresh room of 
ample height and well-sunned, and the 
mountain view from our windows, made 
the tarry a very enjoyable one. The temp- 
tation of trips by railinto the caiions which 
*“H. H.” had already carried us through by 
the magic of her wonderful eyes and poetic 
pen, was only resisted because of the em- 
barrassment of riches in that line which 
lay before us on our regular course. 

The next half-day’s ride to Colorado 
Springs was, after small attempts at orna- 
mental public grounds in the near vicinity 
of Denver, a sharp contrast in view on the 
opposite sides of the car ; on the east, adead 
level of desert; and, rising sharply, as it 
seemed out of that level, on the west, the 
mountain range, which we followed at 
an equal distance, until we neared the 
“Springs.” The white summit of Pike's 
Peak” showed itself at intervals beyond 
the others; and even at the Springs it is 
only this summit, not a near or complete 
view, which one gets of it. We found Col- 
orado Springs lying out also, like Denver, 
alone upon the treeless plains, but at a less 
remove from the mountains, toward which 
attractive ravines led the way. The town 
itself lies upon a plateau, open on all sides 
to the sun and the mountains. 

One is enchanted, at sight, with ‘*The 
Antlers,” the new and artistic hotel which 
fronts one from the depdét, and is reached 
by an easy rise along its shaded avenue. 
Its interior and its ménage do not belie its 
exterior or one’s first impressions; nor 
does the fact, which one learns later, that 
its fine order and quiet come from a capa- 
ble woman’s oversight. One sees, too, 
what would be apparent if not known in 
advance, that the guests are in the main 
English; dignified reticence, simple and 
suitable costumes, being the well-known 
characteristics of these and of the New 
Englanders among them. The halls, stair- 
ways, verandahs, rooms, are alla delight 
in this lovely building. ‘The rooms on the 
west give one the mountain view, but not 
the sun in winter, except on the choice 
south-west corner. 

On the broad central street of which the 
hotel forms the western terminus, we 
found a little shop full of the beguiling 
specimens of the region, ores, rocks, skins, 
photos, Indian baskets, etc., ete., and an 
agreeable young salesman in charge, a 
rare and too-much-neglected factor in the 
possibilities of any trade. We strolled on 
to the broad and pleasant street where is 
Mrs. (‘‘fI. H.”) Jackson’s pretty home, 
tempted by our admiration of her, and by 
the fact of our many mutual friends, to 
break in upon her quiet hours. We found 
the little nest, as lovely as one could hope, 
for the noble songster it shelters. Al- 
though she was invisible from a temporary 
illness,6we had a cordial welcome from the 
gracious and interesting Mr. J., and a cher- 
ished peep at the charming surrounding 
of the poet whom Mr. Emerson has rated 
so highly among men, no less than wom- 
en, and of whom we are all so proud. The 
streets are clean and broad, the dwellings 

vine-clad and homelike, with pretty front 
yards ; and there are a few fine public build- 
ings. Altogether it is an attractive little 
town, more so than now, no doubt, when 
the brown plains and hills are clothed in 
“living green.” We had also a delightful 
half-day at Manitou, its pretty cajion neigh- 
bor, and in the ambitiously named ‘Gar- 
den of the Gods.”’ But of these [ must tell 
you later. Cc. M.S. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MARKETING LESSON. 

Mr. F. G. Hawes, of the Boylston Mar- 
ket, Boston, -will give a lesson in meat cut- 
ting and buying, at Lasell Seminary, Au- 
burndale, April 21, 1884, at 2.30 P.M. Mr. 
Hawes gives, in a clear, practical talk, 
much valuable information as to the ins 
and outs of meat-buying. Indeed, in one 
of the towns where he gave this lesson, 
the butchers are said to have declared that 
if he came again, they would ‘‘hustle him 
out.” He takes to pieces a side of beef, a 
side of lamb, explains points of fowls, 








chickens, birds, etc., ete. 








The people of Nahant may ask for a de- 
cree allowing them to use the Mrs. Tudor 
bequest for a Public Library. The park, 
it is said, would be simply the Maolis Gar- 
dens, which the town does not care for. 

D. N. Foster, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
written an excellent article on woman suf- 
frage which has appeared in several pa- 
pers. Mr. Foster is one of the most liberal 
and progressive men of the day and a very 
useful and valuable citizen.— Terre Haute 
Evening Mail. 

Two of the most noteworthy cards now 
in course of preparation by Prang are 
landscapes by Benj. Champney, which are 
in his happiest manner. One represents 
Spring, the other Fall, and in both charm- 
ing effects of sunlight are shown, while 
the children playing on the hillside and in 
the meadows give the enduring human in- 
terest which is so invaluable. 

Mrs. Eva McLaren writes to the London 
Daily News on the subject of wife-beating 
and woman suffrage, and asks: “Is it not 
time that what has been recognized and 
admitted in the case of the agricultural la- 
borer should be recognized and admitted 
as regards women—that they suffer from 
special grievances from which they never 
need hope for full or satisfactory redress 
till they have a voice in the making of the 
laws which are to affect their lives, homes 
and property ?” 

One rarely hears a more logical, earnest 
and intelligent plea in favor of temperance 
than was given, one morning recently, by 
Mrs. M. H. Hunt, toa party of ladies at 
the residence of Mrs. Joseph Cook. After 
Scripture reading and prayer by Mrs. A. 
J. Gordon, president of the W. C. 'T. U. in 
this city, Mrs. Hunt spoke on the question, 
Shall Temperance ‘Text Books be Intro- 
duced into our Public Schools? The address 
was less an argument. however, in favor 
of the adoption of such a measure, than an 
outline of the manner ip which it has been 
carried already, and of its successful work- 
ing in New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
‘York, and Michigan. In each of these States 
the enactment was secured by the prayer- 
ful and persistent efforts of the W. C. 'T. 
U. ‘The story seems to be a marvellous 
record of judicious planning combined with 
heroic faith, and as told by Mrs. Hunt, 
makes a profound impression in favor of 
having temperance principles taught in the 
manner suggested. Having been a profes- 
sor of chemistry, she speaks from the 
standpoint of a scientist as well as from 
that of an earnest Christian woman. 
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Your HEALTH depends on the purity of your 
blood. People who realize this are taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla with the best results. 


7. 





A SreciaAu Invitation.—We especially invite 
a trial by all those sufferers from Kidney and 
Liver complaints who have failed to obtain relief 
from other remedies and from doctors. Nature's 
great remedy, Kidney-Wort, has effected cures in 
many obstinate cases. It acts at once on the 
Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, cleansing the sys- 
tem of all poisonous humors, and restoring a 
healthy condition of those important organs. Do 
not be discouraged, but try it. 








we BEST THING KNOWN © 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 


Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 
V V INE WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
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161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14. 


INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, Principat. 
Figure er and Painting. rom the Flat, Cast 
and Life. Artistic Anatomy. 
IL CARLSEN, 
Painting. Still Lite and Flowers. Cowposition. 
MERCY A. BAILEY. 
Drawing. Still Life, Water Colors and Perspective. 


VISITORS: 
GEORGE FULLER, J. HARVEY YuUUNG, 
HENRY HITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKER, 
Director of Drawing Vice-President 
Boston Pub. Schools, Boston Art Club, 
Students may begin at any time. Classes dav and 
evening, and for those able to attend only on Saturday. 
tpecial Life Class for ladies in the evening. Lectures 
on Artisiic Anatomy, with demonstrations. Scholar- 
ships for the greatest advancement. Model in costume 
all day without extra charge. circulars at Art 
Stores. Apply to or address as above 
RANK M,. COWLES, Manager. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


his isa beautiful solid wedding ring made 
of Heavy Rolied Gold piate. h 
ring warranted. We want tolntrod 
new and beautiful Catalogues of 
Jewelry, Watches, Silverware, &c. at once, SPF 
CIAL Offers Send us 88. in stamps and we wil! 
send you this elegaut ring. We will also send yy 
FREE, asa present, the * Little Wonder” 


TIME KEEPER, 


just as shown im cut. A thoroughly 
reliable tcller of the time of day in |# 
a handsome Silver Nickel Hunting 

Case. Cut one-third size. Address 


BABCOCK & CO., Centerbrook, Conn. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 


VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


Send six cents tcr postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure, At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta,Me. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from one of the bospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, “with little apparent result for chronic cys- 
titis, gastritis, and peritonitis. The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.” 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in strength, and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquia Food daily ; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost impossible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism. Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
Jast year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spoonfuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to staud. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds. Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend un afternoon 
with a friend; weighs eighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

iss ‘T’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sir- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. Two sisters died. The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her eighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and forthe last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She suffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained eight pounds in weight. Able to 
stand alone on the scales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 


CONSUMPTION. 
























have a positive remedy for the above 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of lon 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in a 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES together with a VA 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to an . Give Ex. 
press & P, O. address, DK, T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t., N. ¥. 








i Do your own 
CS stamping for 
ERY, with our STAMP- 
r 


full sized working Patterns of 
Flowers, Corners, ers, Scol- 
lops, Braid Strips, outline fig- 
ures, &c., also your 0 initial 
letters for handkerchiefs, hat 
ban: , with Powder, Pad 
and di tions for wor , all 


Book of Tod Designs for Em. 
broidery. Bralding. &ce., 25 cts. 
Our k, anual of 
Needlework, is a complete 
instructor in Kensington, Ara- 
sene and all other branches of 
Embroidery, Knitting Tattin 
Crocheting, Lace M , &., 
35 ots. ae for $1. AD ths 
above for . utiten . 
~47 lay St., N.Y. 


MEDICAL REGISTER, 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Street 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to 1 P. M. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, ‘ 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 w 10 A. M.,2to4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es. 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her oflice, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, é 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of che year begin in October and. con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure atill more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf wy 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oa announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 











Boston, Mase, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 01, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, | anne apne 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The arnual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Barah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Deay. 


Winter Session vane Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt nee any and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll (101 Seminary, 


With its Musical Censervatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulocss. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuni: 
aid of “‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our yraduates are 
sought for the best itions. “The Orend” (Sto- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, Tess, A three 

years graded cours> of instruction is given during 

Winter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaccutical Labora. 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the pee Society of 
Friends. -— minutes from B Street staiion, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa aratory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) llth, 
1883. aeply early to ensure admission. For 

logue and culars, address EDWA H. 
npn A. +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

maa West Bridgewater, Mass. 
ensive courses of study. Full corps of instrno- 
tors. Fine buildings and unde. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For cireulars and 
full particulars, address the ry 4 
HELEN MAG LL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 





READ! READ! 
The following testimony in to the vi 
CACTUS BALM is from a well kuown buelnene wact 


“I am personally cognizant of the succes of CACTUB 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mori- 
9 4 Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 
&e,, 





LM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, ragg-ste, 
and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wasb- 
ington Street. 
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MR, WILLIAMS AND MRS. COGGSWELL. 


Editors Woman's Journa!: 

Hon. Mr. Williams, of Foxboro’, read a 
letter in the Legislature from Mrs. Coggs- 
well, of Rawlins, Wyoming Territory, 
which he evidently designed should influ- 
ence the members of the House to vote 
against the woman suffrage bill. He gave 
the impression that he was authorized to 
make a statement that woman suffrage did 
not work well in Wyoming, and that letter 
has been given to the public, although Mrs. 
Coggswell was not consultedin regard to 
this when she wrote the letter. The pub- 
lic must judge whether this is a high-mind- 
ed and honorable act on the part of Mr. 
Williams. 

On April 7, 1884, Mrs. Coggswell writes 
me as follows: 

**] did not suppose Mr. Williams would 
read my letter in the Legislature, although 
I did not speak of the matter, neither did 
he in asking me to make him a statement 
of what I thought of its workings. I do 
not say that woman suffrage has any bad 
result, but I fail to see any good result.” 

In another letter, Mrs. Coggswell writes 
me thus: 

‘I was never an ardent suffragist, but 
had thought it would be a good thing for 
women to have the ballot, and J still think 
that it would probably work better in Mas- 
sachusetts than here ; and [ really wish that 
the women of Massachusetts might have 
suffrage, for they understand what it is,” 
etc. 

We have no controversy with Mrs.Coggs- 
well, who appears to be a good, candid 
woman, but was never an ardent suffrag- 
ist, as Mr. Williams says she was when a 
resident of this State; and he puts itina 
form of language which gives the impres- 
sion that she had changed her views on 
going to Wyoming, all of which is not 
true. 

‘To make out a strong case, which should 
influence the votes of the House; Mr. Wil- 
liams entirely misrepresented the position 
of Mrs. Coggswell. The honorable gentle- 
man from Foxboro’ could not be corrected 
at the time by any one present, and his 
statement probably had its intended effect 
on the vote of the House. Such means to 
carry a point against the rights of the peo- 
ple ought to be condemned by his constit- 
uents. 

One thing more. Mrs. Coggswell says 
that wives naturally vote as their husbands 
desire. Admit all that is here claimed, 
and it is not essentially different from the 
condition of things here in Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Clara I’. Leonard, one of the recent 
remonstrants against woman suffrage, says 
in her paper, read at the State House, that 
our “legislators will naturally consult the 
wishes of the women in their own fami- 
lies and neighborhood, and be governed by 
them,” which is substantially the same 
thing in principle; only, in Wyoming, Mr. 
Williams reports that women vote as their 
husbands desire, while here in Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. Leonard says that our legisla- 
tors vote as the women of their own fam- 
ilies desire! And if this is an objection to 
woman suffrage in Wyoming, as Mr. Wil- 
liams would have us believe, the objection 
lies with equal force against male suffrage 
in this State. In one case, the women 
vote as their husbands wish; in the other 
case, the men vote as their wives wish. It 
is about as broad as it is long. The argu- 
ment is quite as good against male suf- 
frage in Massachusetts as against female 
suffrage in Wyoming. D. P. L. 

Melrose, Mass. 








— Se 
MINNEAPOLIS MOVING. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The day was when we Minneapolitans 
read the accounts of the suffrage sociable 
in Boston, and regarded the fortunate Bos- 
tonians with envy. But that day has 
passed, and we have arrived at the dignity 
of having a suffrage sociable all our own. 

We feel somewhat ‘puffed up,” for not 
only was it a pleasant affair socially, but 
equally so financially. There were speech- 
es, music, reading, recitations and supper. 
People got acquainted and enjoyed them- 
selves, and seemed to conclude, if they 
had doubted it, that suffragists were not 
unlike the rest of mankind. 

The ever-present reporter appeared on 
the scene, and, as it was very near elec- 
tion, manifested grave fears that the af- 
fair meant something revolutionary. But 
on being assured that it was nothing polit- 
ical, consequently nothing dangerous, he 
took up his hat and ‘‘silently stole away.” 

Just now, we have a public meeting on 
hand, at which some of the first ministers 
of the city will speak. There will also be 
readings by Mrs. Warren, an elocutionist, 
and an original poem by Mrs. L. May 
Wheeler. 

Our local society worked well in circu- 
lating the petition to Congress, as did 
others in different towns. Over three 
thousand names were obtained in the short 
space of one month, and that, too, while 
laboring under the great disadvantage of 
not knowing a very large number of our 
friends through the State. The number of 
people friendly to our cause has been a 





surprise to us. A few were found who 
were shocked at the idea of woman's vot- 
ing, and a still smaller number of women 
who had all the rights they wanted. But 
the great majority were at least not un- 
friendly, though too few were thoroughly 
informed on the subject. The thought 
that with the ballot they could put down 
the liquor trade moves the greatest num- 
ber. 

Business and professional men are quite 
generally favorable enough to the cause 
to sign the petition, and many are out- 
spoken in regard to the injustice done to 
woman by withholding the ballot, and the 
need of her help to purify politics. 

The election of members of the school 
board aroused more interest this year than 
ever before. A joint convention consisting 
of nine delegates from each party,—Demo- 
crats, Republicans, Prohibitionists, and 
women,—met, as has been the custom, and 
nominated three persons as candidates. 
At the close of the meeting, some few in- 
dividuals from two of the delegations pre- 
pared another ticket, dropping the names 
of the women, one of whom had been the 
unanimous choice of the four delegations 
when a single objection would have pre- 
vented the nomination; the other had a 
majority of all the votes. 

From that time a series of gross misrep- 
resentations, fulsehoods, and wholly un- 
called-for personalities, began to appear 
in the papers and did not stop, even after 
the election was over and the result made 
publie. 

The item in the last JOURNAL clipped 
from the Pioneer-Press is one sinall illus- 
tration, as it says there was only one tick- 
et in the field, whereas there were two, 
the one with the women's names being the 
regular ticket. 

We failed to elect our candidates, but 
we had nearly four thousand votes, and 
should have easily carried the day if the 
people could fairly have understood the 
case. 

The very last evening before election, 
one of the papers warned all the women to 
stay at home on election day to allow their 
candidate for mayor to be elected. ‘They 
could vote only on the school question, 
and the polls were likely to be crowded. 

The mayor we had was bad enough, but 
no sensational paper could have dished 
the matter of ‘thieves’ and ‘*tgamblers” 
and ‘‘prostitutes” and general wickedness, 
with as many fiery condiments as did these 
same papers. Many good, conscientious 
women stayed at home, in mortal terror 
lest their going to the polls might defeat 
the mayor, and cause their husbands and 
sons to become drunkards and gamblers. 

The real trouble was, they wanted poli- 
ticians on the school board, and they got 
them, more’s the pity! It is only one 
more argument for the full ballot for 
EMMA HARRIMAN. 





women. 
—_*>+— 
FRANCES POWER COBBE ON THE WOMAN 
MOVEMENT. 


A book entitled ‘*The Woman Question 
in Europe” has been written by Theodore 
Stanton, a son of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and is soon to be published. The 
following extracts are from the introduc- 
tion, by Frances Power Cobbe: 


There have been many movements in the 
world—some of them recorded in history 
as portentous events, others forgotten with- 
in a few years of their occurrence—which 
may each be compared to a wave on the 
surface of the Mediterranean. From the 
insignificant ripple to the wave-high bil- 
low flecked with foam and breaking in 
cataracts, they have arisen only to subside 
to their original level, leaving the bounda- 
ries of land and sea where they have stood 
for a thousand years. There are other 
movements, on the contrary, which resem- 
ble the tides of the ocean, wherein each 
wave obeys one uniform impetus, and car- 
ries the waters onward and upward along 
the shore. 

Of all the movements, political, social 
and religious, of past ages, there is, I 
think, not one so unmistakably tide-like in 
its extension and the uniformity of its im- 
pulse as that which has taken place within 
living memory among the women of al- 
most every race on the globe. Other agi- 
tations, reforms and revolutions have per- 
vaded and lifted up classes, tribes, nations, 
churches. But this movement has stirred 
an entire sex, even half the human race. 
Like the incoming tide, also, it has rolled 
in separate waves ; and each one has obeyed 
the same law, and has done its part in car- 
rying forward all the rest. The waves of 
the higher education of women all over 
the world; the wave which lifted women 
over the sand-bars of the medical and (in 
America) of the legal and clerical profes- 
sions; the waves which seated them on 
the school boards and boards of guardians 
of the poor; the wave which gave them 
the English municipal vote; the wave 
which restored to married women a right 
to their own property,—every one of these 
waves, great and small, has been rolled 
forward by fhe same advancing tide. 

But the crown and completion of the 
poognees must be the attainment of the po- 

itical franchise in every country wherein 
representative government prevails; and, 
till that — be reached, there can be no 
final satisfaction in anything which has 
been achieved. It has been repeated till it 
has become a commonplace, that the suf- 
frage is the ‘‘key of woman’s position.” 
Obtaining it, every privilege she can rea- 
sonably desire must follow. Failing to 





obtain it, nothing—not even such instal- 
ments of her rights as she has hitherto en- 
joyed—are secure. An easily raised storm 
of prejudice and selfishness, whether of 
trade, or party, or sect, passing over the 
masculine population, might sweep her 
few on es away; while she remained 
helpless and unable to protect them by a 
single vote. On a small scale, such con- 
fiscations of the rights of women in trades 
and other matters have occurred again and 
again. The sufferers had no appeal from 
injustice, and, because they were unrepre- 
sented, their wrongs were overlooked. 

The man is not to be envied who can 
view the struggle of women for political 
rights with contempt or indifference. 
That those struggles may not always have 
been guided by infallible taste and wisdom, 
and that they have often been met—for 
lack of sendlide argument—with silly de- 
rision, need not blind us to the fact that 
they constitute one of the bravest battles, 
one of the most pathetic movements, the 
world has ever seen. Other strifes have 
been carried on between rival races, rival 
classes, rival sects; but here we have only 
the patient, persistent appeal of daughters 
to fathers, of sisters to brothers, of wives 
to husbands, of the women, who make the 
charm of society, to the men who call 
them friends. ‘There are no “*garments 
rolled in blood” in the battle of these war- 
riors. The combatants command neither 
cannon nor bayonets. They eannot even 
break down iron palings, like the populace 
of London, when the rights they demand- 
ed were withheld; or threaten dynamite 
and petroleum, like Nihilists and Fenians. 
‘They have not the minutest political influ- 
ence at their disposal wherewith to coerce 
their opponents. Never was there a case 
of such pure and simple moral pressure— 
of an appeal to justice, to reason, to men’s 
sense of what is due and right and expedi- 
ent for all. When the time comes to look 
back on the slow, universal awakening of 
women all over the globe, on their gradual 
entrance into one privileged profession 
after another, on the attainment by them 
of rights of person and property, and at 
last on their admission to the full privi- 
leges of citizenship, it will be acknowl- 
edged that, of all the *‘Decisive Battles of 
History,” this has been to the moralist and 
philosopher the most interesting, even as 
it will be (I cannot doubt) the one follow- 
ed by the happiest Peace which the world 
has ever seen. 


—__—_e-@-e——- 
A NEW MUSICAL COMPOSER. 





Editors Woman's Journal : ° 

There are at present on sale at Schmidt's 
Music Store two pieces by Mrs. Constance 
Faunt Le Roy Runcie, which are worthy 
of attention. One is the contralto song, 
‘Silence and the Sea;” the other, ‘*Tone- 
Poems.” Both poetry and music are Mrs. 
Runcie’s, and harmonize like Rossetti’s son- 
nets on paintings. 

The quality of the music is pronounced 
by critics to be unusual and original. The 
pathos and strength of it are witnesses 
enough to those not versed in technique. 
The songs were very recently published by 
Pond, of New York. This development 
of Mrs. Runcie’s ability after years of ab- 
sorption with ordinary cares is a matter 
of interest to others than her personal 
friends. She is a niece of Robert Dale 
Owen, and grew up in the community at 
New Harmony, receiving a very thorough 
musical education in Germany. Soon 
after her return, she married an Episcopal 
clergyman, Rey. Dr. Runcie, and went to 
St. Joseph, Mo., which has been her home 
ever since. 

During these twenty years, she has given 
no sign of her literary or musical talent, 
beyond the publication of a sketch of her 
somewhat remarkable spiritual experience 
‘alled **Divinely Led,” and an occasional 
article in church journals. 

Her whole strength has been absorbed 
in family cares, and the ordinary rounds 
of duties expected of a clergyman’s wife, 
and her special gifts seemed to herself and 
her friends to be as hopelessly buried alive 
as if she had never possessed them. 

The organization, three years ago, of 
the Social Science Club of Kansas and 
Western Missouri had some influence in 
stimulating her latent talents, but, without 
uncommon strength of will and persistence, 
even that kindling would not have over 
come the stifling force of delicate health, 
comparative isolation, and the habit of 
half a lifetime. 

When the poems of Maurice Thompson 
were published, we had a hint in Mr. 
Howells’s review of the difficulties which 
might be supposed to attend a poet in 
an Indian village. But ‘the who has 
seen the sufferings of men has seen noth- 
ing; he must see the sufferings of women.” 
The deadening and saddening influence of 
solitariness is doubled, in the case of a 


woman of genius, by her womanhood. - 


She is less likely by half to do her best 
when put out of her natural atinosphere, 
and suffers twice as much in the conscious- 
ness. 

It seems, then, when a woman like Mrs. 
Runcie asserts herself, in spite of weights 
and hindrances, and proves her gifts, a 
warm recognition ought to be given her 
by those who have had more sunshine to 
help them blossom. 

ELIZABETH T. SPRING. 
Pocket KNIvEs, 


SCISSOR ERASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You watt by experienced cnt- 
lera, at SMITH BROTHERS’ "Ontlery. Store, 349 
Washington Street. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


JaMEs anpD Lucretia Morr, Life and Letters. 
Edited by their grand-daughter, Anna Davis 
Hallowell. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$2 00. 


This book is luminous with pleasant 
pictures, which begin with the simple idy]- 
lic life of the ancestors of Mrs. Mott, and 
which, all the way through the book, give 
such real views of the every-day life of 
James and Lucretia Mott, of the large, lib- 
eral -_ of themselves to the outside 
world, and of the sweet, fine and high 
home-life, that the reader almost feels a 
part of it all. The letters cover topics of 
public interest, Quakerism, slavery, wom- 
an’s rights, free religion. ‘There are also 
family letters. The diary kept during the 
world’s anti-slavery convention is in some 
sense a history of the notable exclusion of 
women delegates because they were wom- 
en. ‘The appendix contains a number of 
the discourses, sermons and letters of Mrs. 
Mott, letters from Daniel O’Connell and 
from Wm Howitt. It is illustrated with 
an excellent likeness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mott on the first page. taken in 1842. 
There are also three other portraits, the 
last taken in 1875. They each give a very 
good idea of the faces of this remarkable 
pair. ‘The old house,” where the ances- 
tors of Lucretia lived, her ‘childhood 
home,” and “Roadside,” where Mrs. Mott 
died, are also illustrated. The book is 
one helpful to nobler living and to simpler 
ways. It furnishes an answer also to the 
oft-repeated objection that home-life for 
women is incompatible with public duties 
and interests. The old abolitionists who 
survive will welcome it, and the woman 
suffragists will feel it is their book. In 
this transition time between old and new 
ideas in regard to woman, this “life and 
letters” will be found to hold a simple so- 
lution of problems that vex those who do 
not see that equal rights for all is itself a 
solution of many of them. L. 8. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


Atherton & Co.’s rubber store, 11 Avon 
St., contains an infinite variety of rubber 

oods. At this season Garden Hose and 

ose Reels, Sprinklers, and other garden 
conveniences are being made a specialty. 
It will be well to examine their stock. 


Henry M. Burr & Co.—At this famous 
house, ladies will tind one of the the largest 
and most artistic displays of spring and 
summer millinery in the city, all in the 
most attractive styles and shapes, and of- 
fered at the lowest prices at which fine 
goods can possibly be sold. The reputa- 
tion of this house is such that we need 
make no extended reference to its popular- 
ity with all well-dressed ladies. he styles 
and fashion of hats seem to be infinite, and 
one can scarcely fail of a becoming fit, while 
the bonnets, especially the trimmed, are ex- 
quisite in taste and variety. The imported 
Paris hats are by no means superior in con- 
trast with those made bythis establishment. 
Give them a call and be made happy. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, April 28, at 3.30 


P. M., Mr. Charles C. Perkins will read a paper on 
Art Education. 








Sunday, April 27, Mrs. Cullis will speak before 
the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, 74 
Boylston Strect, at3.P.M. Subject: “The Peace of 
God.” All women invited. 





Woman's Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street, Wednesday Evening, April 30, 
Rev. F. W. Gunsaulas will speak on ‘Thomas Car- 
lyle.”” Free to all. 





Booklet of Song.—A forty-vight-paged collec- 
tion of Suffrage and ‘Temperance Melodies, compiled 
by L. May Wheeler, for use in Suffrage and Temper- 
ance Meetings. Single copies fifteen cents. Special 
rates by the dozen. Address L. MAY WHEELER, 
501 North 4th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





A Graduate of Smith College desires a position as 


teacher. Would prefer to teach Greek and Latin. 
First-class references. Address H. B.C., Brookline, 
Mass, 


Delighttul Apartments may be secured for the 
season in one of the choicest locations in Cambridge. 
Private house. For particulars inquire at THE Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL OFFICE. 


Pine Cliff Cottage.—Home and Day School for 
Boys and Girls. J term will commence April 28. 
Address E. L. W. Willson, Dedham, Massa. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


LADIES 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest style 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place, or at STORER’S, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street. 








A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goeds, millinery, ready 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 
upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. Address, inclos- 
ing stamp for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 

89 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ALeading London Phys- 
ician establishes an 
& Oftticein New York 
i . forthe Cure of 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 

From Am.Journal of Medicine. 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes aspecialty 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cases 
than any other living physician. His success has simply becn 
astonishing; we have heard of ca.es of over 20 years’ stand- 
ing successfully cured by him. He has published a work on 
this disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his won- 
derfal cure free to any sufferer who may send their express 
We advise any one wishing a cure to ad- 


and P. O, Address 
dress Dr, AB. MESEROLE, No, 96 Jobn St, New York. ~ 





————— 

LADIES’ LUNCH 
L 
28 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tep. 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very Teanonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





FOR APRIL and MAY. 


THIN WOOLLEN 
OVERCOATS, 


MEDIUM WEIGHT 
BUSINESS SUITS, 
FANCY CASSIMERE TROUSERS, 


And other seasonable articles of Gentlemen's Clothing 
manufactured in workshops on our own premises by 
first-class hands, and different in every respect from 
ordinary ready-made articles. New spring produe. 
tion now ready. 

Our goods ure all made with special reference to the 
wants of those who are willing to pay fair prices for 
the best clothing to be had. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP 


400 Washington Street, Boston, 
112 Westminster Street, Providence, 








“WOODSTOCK 
CARPETS. 


JohnH Pray, Sons& Cp 


Are the only Importers, having been 
appointed 


SOLE ACENTS 


For the United States. 
FOR SALE 


At Low Prices. 


558 and 560 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 





A lot of Ebonized, Cherry and Walaut POLES 
with Brass Ends and Rings complete, at 


75c. Each. 


These have been advertised this season as a bargain 
at $1 00 each, 


DRAPERIES. 


RAW SILK CURTAINS, good quality and stgle, 
with brass-trimmed pole, complete, ready to hung, at 


$5 00 a Pair. 











GOLDTHWAIT BROS., 


569 Washington Street, 
Second stairs South new Adams House. 


HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED To ScreNce AND ART IN THE Howe, 
HovusEHOLD Economies, HyGig—NE AND HEALTH, 
DECORATIONS, Home AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 





Besides the regular articles there are in each number 
several choice departments, as 


“HeaLtTu anp Hanirt,” 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“Evenine Home Taxs,” 

Conducted by Prof. BE. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 


“MoTHER’s PortFoLio’’—Open Letters from the 
people, and useful information for the family circle; 
“Passing THouents;” “THe Home Liprary,” ett 


Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
yer, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Rev. Dr. R. 8 
Storrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D, 
Miss M. kK. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mn 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Helen C. Lewis. 


Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
For Sale by Newsdealers. 
25 cents a number. 82 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


Publication Office: 29 Warren Stret, 
NEW YORK. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York; 
Have Now Ready: 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE 


A aeries of essays by representative European womel 
on the Status and Progress of Woman’s Work it 
Connection with the Suffrage, Education, Medicine 
and Industrial Pursuits. Edited by Theodore Sta 
ton. Octavo, cloth, extra. $3 50. 


A SELECTION FROM THE ConTExTs. — England: 
The Woman’s Suffrage Movement, by Millicent Gat 
rett Fawcett; ‘The Woman’s Educational Movemeth 
by Maria G. Gray and Mary Shireff; Women in Me 
icine, by Frances E. Hoggan, M. D.; The Industrial 
Movement, by Jessie Boucherett. Germany: H 
Mrs. Schefele-Lette, of Berlin, and Marie Calm, ° 
Cassel. France: By Mmes. Henri Greville, Isabellt 
Bogelot, Leon Bertaux, A. De Morsier, Mlle. Det 
aisme, and MM. Accolas, Godin, Lemousin, and Fot 
cart. Jtaly: By Aurelia di Luna, Dora D’Istria, 
Miss Mozzoni. Russia: By Marie Zebrikoff. Sut. 
den: By Rosalie D’Olivecrona. Belgium: By Mlle 
Van Diest. Holland: By Elise Van Calcar. Austr 
By Mme. Wolf-Leitenberger. Norway: By H. 
Berner and Camilla Colett. Jceland: By — 
Switzerland : By Mme. Marie Goegg. Portugal: BY 
Denmark: By Kirstine Frideriksen, of 
penhagen. Poland: By Mme. Elise Orzcezko. 
Orient, including the Ottoman, Armenian, Jewish, 
Bulgarian, and Turkish Communities: By Calliop 
A. Kechagia, a Greek woman of Constantinople. 
hemia; By Elise Krasnohorska. . : By ant 
Concepcion Arenal. Roumania; By Mme. M 
Flehtenmaker, of Bucharest. 

It will be noted from the above list that the Pp 
have been prepared by writers who are themse 
residents of the communities described, and io 
speak from their own knowledge. The book is not ‘ 
any way argumentative, but presents a very curl 
and valuable com ’ aac of facts, statistics, met 

e. 


met of li just issued: 








Send for Putnam’s new Catalogue, 








C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD © 
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